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LOW PRICES AND PROSPERITY. 


There are many economists who maintain that low prices are a 
real boon, the true goal of prosperity. They are therefore believers 
in free trade and the widest and keenest competition. We do not 
think that the welfare of society depends so much on high or low 
prices as on a uniform or equal profit in proportion to the effort 
or service rendered, or thing exchanged. A society is prosperous 
in which there is a fair remuneration for all. Inequality of profits 
or of gains produces disaster or hard times. This indeed is not 
the sole cause of them, but one of the causes, which must be 
lessened before prosperity can return. 

One of the consequences of the very low profits which nearly 
every class of producers of late years has been reaping is the 
invention of some method of escaping from them. One of these 
‘ways has been the formation and maintenance of so-called trusts, 
or combinations whereby competition has been lessened. It does 
not follow that such combinations are wrong, either in practice or 
in effect. Whether they are thus injurious or not depends entirely 
on their mode of organization and operation. . One can readily 
‘understand that if they are properly conducted great economies 
may be effected, and the public can reap the benefit of them. 
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On the other hand, by thus cutting off competition they are able 
to regulate prices, and thus secure better returns for their capital 
and skill. So long as these remain reasonable, compared with 
other prices, no one has any right to complain over their ex- 
istence. It is not until such organizations attempt to extort an 
undue profit that complaints are in order. It is unquestionably 
true that many of them have attempted to extort all the profits 
they possibly could from their undertakings. One of the con- 
sequences of this, undoubtedly, is that in relation to other things 
they are getting too much, and the public is consequently an 
unjust sufferer. 

Doubtless, this evil from which the public is now suffering will 
right itself in due time. There is nothing in the nature of these 
trusts that forbids the creation of rival institutions, and it must 
be that their large profits will attract others into the same enter- 
prises. These will surely be created, and when they are prices 
will again fall to a normal level, and all wiil be well. 

The present is a strange condition of things. There are these 
trust companies, many of which, notwithstanding the times, are 
very prosperous, while almost every other kind of business is run- 
ning at a positive loss. Business is thus drawn toward the two 
extreme poles. The one kind is a monopoly practically in essen- 
tials; the other kind is engaged in murderous competition. Of 
course, the end of such competition is monopoly. The weaker 
go to the wall, and then the remainder combine and fly to the 
other pole. All business is founded on the idea of rendering a 
service, which is desired, for the thing received; and it is strange, 
indeed, that the outcome of all this should be so much competi- 
tion, bankruptcy and ruin; but in the end business will become 
more wisely regulated, there will be less competition, and the 
doctrine of a fair reward for the service rendered will prevail. 
Surely the present condition of things, of excessively low unremu- 
nerative prices, cannot. always prevail. Producers would despair if 
they did not believe in better times. However strongly therefore 
a class of economists may believe that low and falling prices are 
indicative of the general good, it is unquestionably true that their 
judgment does not correspond with the great productive class 
who, in many forms, embrace the great majority of the people. 


























A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND _ BUSINESS. 
A MONTH OF STRIKES AND BUSINESS PARALYSIS. 


“ All Fools’ Day” did not begin and end, this year, on the first day of 
April; but began with the crazy “ March of the Unemployed on Wash- 
ington,” to end in the march of the employed, on strike, against one 
of the most important industries of the country; and, in paralyzing 
others, with it, from one end of the land to the other, during the 
month just ended. Hitherto this lunacy had been confined to Con- 
gress and to the Coxeyites. But, it has spread like an epidemic from 
the seat of Government to the seat of Industry, until the busi- 
ness situation has become so complicated that it threatens to drive 
the hitherto sane and patient business men of this country 
crazy also, or into hopeless and utter despair over the still fur- 
ther delayed prospects of an end of the depression that was forced 
upon them a year ago by the folly of our law makers at Wash- 
ington. But this latest folly of a great industrial class, has out- 
fooled their Washington brethren, and rendered the future of busi- 
ness and industry more uncertain and dangerous to capital, and, 
even to labor itself, which is largely the cause of its own curse, 
than all the folly of the past six years at Washington. For, 
nothing has so unsettled confidence in the future of business, 
in all these six years of currency and tariff tinkering, as have 
the labor troubles of the past month. They have been a knock- 
down blow at the basis of all values and of all prosperity; and, 
unless settled speedily, they will do more damage to the business 
of the country, than the silver panic of last year, and the tariff 
tomfoolery of -this, combined. Even an end of the latter, for 
which everybody has been impatiently waiting, will not revive 
business, as has been universally expected, should the present atti- 
tude of labor, generally, throughout the North, continue. 


THE SUICIDAL LABOR WAR. 


Such a suicidal war of labor on capital, at such a time as this, 
seems the most unexampled and thoughtless in our history. Scarcely 
have the appeals for charitable relief for the unemployed ceased, 
when we behold the more fortunate employed labor of the country 
literally rising in arms to destroy its own means of livelihood. True, 
the wrong is not all on their side; for, no doubt, the desire of gain, 
or the financial necessities of corporations have encouraged or com- 
pelled them to avail of the present depression and lack of em- 
ployment to force down the prices of labor. But, even so, this 
is no time to resist, by a further decrease of the means of support 
and a corresponding increase of the “army of unemployed.” But 
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it is idle to reason with men who have shown themselves so un- 
amenable to reason, and ready to substitute in its place brute 
force, violence and breach of the peace and law. Labor has 
placed itself outside the bounds of the sympathy of the public; 
and the first thing demanded is that the State authorities shall 
enforce law, and order, and protection to life and property. Until 
this is done, the business of the country will remain in its present 
semi-paralyzed condition; for without protection to property and 
person the basis of values is not only gone, but the right of an 
individual man to earn his living in such employment, and at 
such wages as he and his employer may agree upon. Supply and 
demand alone can fix wages, as it does the interest on capital: 
and, the only way to bring employment for either, or to raise the 
rates of both, is for the two to work together in peace and har- 
mony, until the demand for both overtakes the supply. Then is 
the time for labor to ask for consideration of its grievances and 
to enforce its demands, if not granted, by combined action, when 
it can do so without violence and disorder. It is impossible 
now, when there are three men waiting for every striker’s place; 
and, who can only be kept from doing so by unlawful means; 
and when capital is employed at small profits, or at a loss, in 
most of our industries, and would lose little if idle. 


EFFECTS OF STRIKES ON BUSINESS, 


The result of this state of disorder and enforced idleness, is 
already most serious, alike on finances and commerce, and 
transportation, as well as industries. Until the bituminous coal 
strike, these labor troubles were scattered and isolated, and 
only affected certain industries and localities seriously. But this 
last and greatest strike ever seen in this country, has affected all 
industries, all localities, and every branch of business and trade, 
throughout the States east of the Rocky Mountains. No strike 
in our history has had such wide and general and controlling 
influence on everything and everybody. The railways and steam- 
ships; and inland and ocean transportation have all been. crippled, 
for want of fuel. Mills and manufactories have been compelled 
to close for the same reason, or from inability to get supplies of 
raw material, or to ship their products. Commerce has been com- 
pelled to wait; and even the little there was, could not be trans- 
acted. The earnings of railways and steamships have fallen off 
heavily, and will make a worse showing than for April. . Europe 
seeing this, stopped buying, and began selling our railroad securi- 
ties early in the month. The unsettling of confidence in all things 
American, which never seem to be settled to stay, has scared 
European capitalists who had money loaned here since the panic. 
These two causes stimulated the return of foreign capital; and, the 
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heavy exports of gold for the month, and the depletion of the 
Treasury's one hundred million gold reserve again are the result. 
This fright of foreign capital has been shared by home capital as 
well; and, all contemplated new enterprises, to- be begun after the 
settlement of the tariff fiasco, are now held in abeyance await- 
ing the end of the strikes. What more will happen to break 
Uncle Sam’s back when the strikes are ended Heaven only knows 
in this land as prolific in new isms and political fads as is her 
soil. But that some new political idea will seize a portion of the 
American people when the present ones have had their day, is 
regarded as so certain that Europe is growing tired of our securi- 
ties and calling her money home to put into her own new loans 
lately floated, and even into the insecure securities of South 
American States, with less stable Governments than ours, where 
new political ideas have not yet attained such rank and sudden 
growth and development. True, there is home capital enough here 
and to spare, for all the present minimum wants of trade, that cannot 
be loaned at 1 per cent. even on call or time. Yet this foreign 
distrust of our securities is as significant, as an effect of the 
present strikes, as it was of our silver legislation a year ago; and, 
its Consequences may be as serious in the end, should our Treas- 
ury again be placed in the position it was last year by the exports 
of gold, unless the movement is soon checked. 


THE CONDITION OF THE MONEY MARKET, 


in this connection, seems to be of little importance, since nearly 
the whole forty odd million shipped out recently have been taken 
from the Treasury, notwithstanding our banks held and still hold 
about an equal amount; and, what is more significant, do not 
apparently propose to let it go. What contingency ahead is feared 
by them is not plain, against which they need hoard gold. Yet 
the fact remains that they are practically doing it, with the other 
fact staring them in the face, that if exports of this metal con- 
tinue on the late scale much longer, the Government will have to 
issue another fifty millions of bonds, in order to fill up its rapidly 
declining reserve. Happily, at the close of the month, the pros- 
pects are favorable for a sharp falling off in these exports, which, 
in a little over a month, have reached about half the export 
movement of three or four months, a year ago, which brought on 
our panic. It may be our banks are holding their gold against 
such an emergency as then, for it is still fresh in their 
minds, and their hoarding mean nothing more. But it is possible 
that other and deeper reasons, such as have sent home all this 
foreign gold of late, are also influencing our moneyed institutions, 
in view of the political and industrial unrest among our people, 
as manifested in the Coxey movement of the past two months 
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and-in the strikes of the month just closed. There seems to be 
nothing else in the money situation to warrant any such unusual 
precautions against the future, especially when the market is so 
glutted with unemployed and unemployable funds as it has been 
for months past. 

CONTINUED HOARDING OF GOLD. 


In commenting on the enormous exports of gold the past month 
and upon the small influence it has had on financial and com- 
mercial affairs the Evening Post has the following: 

Little or nothing seems to be heard this year of the talk, so current 
one or two years ago, about a “scramble for gold” by the European 
banks; and yet the gold holdings of these institutions are increas- 
ing faster now than they were in 1892 and 1893. What might be termed 
the visible supply of gold in Europe—not allowing for the Bank of Rus- 
sia, whose returns are irregular—has increased since a year ago no less 
than $75,000,000. No foreign National bank shows a decrease for the 
year. The Bank of England leads all, with an exceptional gain in gold 
of $52,600,000. But the somewhat enlightening factor in the present sit- 
uation is that this piling up of gold balances, once claimed as a proof of 
“hoarding ” or of “ war-chest”” accumulations, is still more striking here 
in New York City. Making no addition to allow for the recent Govern- 
ment bond subscriptions, our Clearing House banks hold to-day $29,000,- 
ooo more specie than they held a year ago; an increase greater than 
that of any money center in the world outside of London. Yet neither 
bank hoarding nor military preparations have had the slightest hand in 
this. If trade demand were active, the New York banks would be ready 
enough to disburse their heaped-up treasure. That the Bank of Eng- 
land’s attitude is similar no good authority will question. And the 
principle may very safely be carried further. 


THE POSITION OF THE TREASURY. 


In speaking of the reduction of the 100 million gold reserve of 


the Treasury, the /ournal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 
says: } 

The Treasury has been losing gold at the rate of nearly a million 
dollars a day during the first three weeks of the present month as a re- 
sult of gold exports and has been gaining about as little as possible 
through the medium of gold revenues. Of the customs payments in 
this city less than two per cent. has been in gold coin and less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. in gold certificates. 

The change since the passage of the Sherman Silver Law in 1890 is 
from gold receipts of eighty or ninety per cent. to almost nothing, and 
from silver receipts of less than six per cent. to eighty-seven per cent. in 
silver certificates and Treasury notes issued under the Sherman Law. 
Nor is the outlook for an increase of the gold revenue very encouraging. 
Experience has shown that when the bank reserves in this city are large 
and money plentiful the revenues are paid in the least desirable forms 
of money, and that as active currency demands develop and money move- 
ments are from the money centers to the interior the proportion of gold 
receipts increases. Such currency movements accompany crop move- 
ments or active business in the interior and there is little reason to ex- 
pect Treasury relief from this source before the middle of July. In the 
meantime the continuance and extent of gold exports is a matter of 
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conjecture, while it seems practically certain that the greater part of 
all that is exported will be drawn fromthe Treasury... : 

The firms through whom these exports are being made attribute 
them mainly to foreign distrust of investments and currency condi- 
tions in this country, in consequence of the seeming impotence of Con- 
gress. The prompt termination of the tariff uncertainty with all its 
disturbing influences is essential to any improvement in this direction. 
With or without this the gold export movement may continue for several 
weeks. The record of gold exports by months for a series of years, re- 
cently published, shows that August is the only month in which they 
have been uniformly small. Last year the movement ended little later 
than it began this year. Often it has-‘ended in June, and seldom ex- 
tended far into July. 


CONDITION OF THE STOCK MARKET. : 


The action of the stock market has been only a reflection of 
the situation at Washington, on the tariff bill and of the strikes 
in the coal mines; and, both have been unfavorable to values. 
In the first place, the. universal dissatisfaction over the abortion 
of the Senate amended tariff bill has caused a general belief that 
it would be knocked to pieces by the House in conference com- 
mittee, with all its protection, extended to the most unconscion- 
able trusts in existence, including the sugar, which evidently had 
the Senate Committee fixed, as indicated in this article months 
ago, notwithstanding the whitewashing report of the Senate Bribery 
Investigation Committee of the past month. This belief was follow- 
ed by a liquidation of the Senate Bull Sugar Pool, on the 
stock exchange, as the Washington, or senatorial end of it was 
the first to take its profits. This was followed by realizing along 
the whole line of “Industrial,” or trust stocks, affected by the 
proposed amendments to the Wilson Tariff Bill, while railway 
securities went off in sympathy, and, on the reduced earnings con- 
sequent upon the coal strike, and selling of long stock both by 
foreign and native holders on their growing apprehensions for 
the future, owing to the unsettled condition of things generally 
in this country. These have been the controlling influences in 
Wall Street all the month, and the, result has been a Bear market, 
accentuated by short selling, and on the covering of which, at the 
close, there was a rally in prices. This is all there has been 
of significance in. the stock market, except the added depression 
in shares of bankrupt corporations, due to the above unfavorable 
conditions for those which are solvent. The new agreement to 
restore rates, which have been demoralized, also helped the rally 
at the close. | 
. THE IRON AND COAL TRADES 
have been both the immediate victims and beneficiaries of the 


coal strike. Prices of both have improved, but oniy because 
the supply was shut off, and not because of any improvement in 
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and-in the strikes of the month just closed. There seems to be 
nothing else in the money situation to warrant any such unusual 
precautions against the future, especially when the market is so 
glutted with unemployed and unemployable funds as it has been 
for months past. 

CONTINUED HOARDING OF GOLD. 


In commenting on the enormous exports of gold the past month 
and upon the small influence it has had on financial and com- 
mercial affairs the Evening Post has the following: 

Little or nothing seems to be heard this year of the talk, so current 
one or two years ago, about a “scramble for gold” by the European 
banks; and yet the gold holdings of these institutions are increas- 
ing faster now than pune were in 1892 and 1893. What might be termed 
the visible supply of gold in Europe—not allowing for the Bank of Rus- 
sia, whose returns are irregular—has increased since a year ago no less 
than $75,000,000. No foreign National bank shows a decrease for the 
year. The Bank of Englanc leads all, with an exceptional gain in gold 
of $52,600,000. But the somewhat enlightening factor in the present sit- 
uation is that this piling up of gold balances, once claimed as a proof of 
“hoarding ” or of “ war-chest”’ accumulations, is still more striking here 
in New York City. Making no addition to allow for the recent Govern- 
ment bond subscriptions, our Clearing House banks hold to-day $29,000,- 
ooo more specie than they held a year ago; an increase greater than 
that of any money center in the worid outside of London. Yet neither 
bank hoarding nor military preparations have had the slightest hand in 
this. If trade demand were active, the New York banks would be ready 
enough to disburse their heaped-up treasure. That the Bank of Eng- 
land’s attitude is similar no good authority will question. And the 
principle may very safely be carried further. 


THE POSITION OF THE TREASURY. 


In speaking of the reduction of the 100 million gold reserve of 
the Treasury, the /ournal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 
says: 

The Treasury has been losing gold at the rate of nearly a million 
dollars a day during the first three weeks of the present month as a re- 
sult of gold exports and has been gaining about as little as possible 
through the medium of gold revenues. Of the customs payments in 
this city less than two per cent. has been in gold coin and less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. in gold certificates. 

The change since the passage of the Sherman Silver Law in 1890 is 
from gold receipts of eighty or ninety per cent. to almost nothing, and 
from silver receipts of less than six per cent. to eighty-seven per cent. in 
silver certificates and Treasury notes issued under the Sherman Law. 
Nor is the outlook for an increase of the gold revenue very encouraging. 
Experience has shown that when the bank reserves in this city are large 
and money plentiful the revenues are paid in the least desirable forms 
of money, and that as active currency demands develop and money move- 
ments are from the money centers to the interior the proportion of gold 
receipts increases. Such currency movements accompany crop move- 
ments or active business in the interior and there is little reason to ex- 
pect Treasury relief from this source before the middle of July. In the 
meantime the continuance and extent of gold exports is a matter of 
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conjecture, while it seems practically certain that the greater part of 
all that is exported will be drawn fromm the Treasury. 

The firms through whom these exports are being made attribute 
them mainly to foreign distrust of investments and currency condi- 
tions in this country, in consequence of the seeming impotence of Con- 
gress. The prompt termination of the tariff uncertainty with all its 
disturbing influences is essential to any improvement in this direction. 
With or without this the gold export movement may continue for several 
weeks. The record of gold exports by months for a series of years, re- 
cently published, shows that August is the only month in which they 
have been uniformly small. Last year the movement ended little later 
than it began this year. Often it has‘ended in June, and seldom ex- 
tended far into July. 


CONDITION OF THE STOCK MARKET. 


The action of the stock market has been only a reflection of 
the situation at Washington, on the tariff bill and of the strikes 
in the coal mines; and, both have been unfavorable to values. 
In the first place, the universal dissatisfaction over the abortion 
of the Senate amended tariff bill has caused a general belief that 
it would be knocked to pieces by the House in conference com- 
mittee, with all its protection, extended to the most unconscion- 
able trusts in existence, including the sugar, which evidently had 
the Senate Committee fixed, as indicated in this article months 
ago, notwithstanding the whitewashing report of the Senate Bribery 
Investigation Committee of the past month. This belief was follow- 
ed by a liquidation of the Senate Bull Sugar Pool, on the 
stock exchange, as the Washington, or senatorial end of it was 
the first to take its profits. This was followed by realizing along 
the whole line of “Industrial,” or trust stocks, affected by the 
proposed amendments to the Wilson Tariff Bill, while railway 
securities went off in sympathy, and, on the reduced earnings con- 
sequent upon the coal strike, and selling of long stock both by 
foreign and native holders on their growing apprehensions for 
the future, owing to the unsettled condition of things generally 
in this country. These have been the controlling influences in 
Wall Street all the month, and the, result has been a Bear market, 
accentuated by short selling, and on the covering of which, at the 
close, there was a rally in prices. This is all there has been 
of significance in. the stock market, except the added depression 
in shares of bankrupt corporations, due to the above unfavorable 
conditions for those which are solvent. The new agreement to 
restore rates, which have been demoralized, also helped the rally 
at the close. | 

THE IRON AND COAL TRADES 


have been both the immediate victims and beneficiaries of the 
coal strike. Prices of both have improved, but oniy because 
the supply was shut off, and not because of any improvement in 
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demand. Far otherwise, for the railroads which are the chief con- 
sumers of iron products, are rendered less able to buy, while the 
bituminous coal famine has only benefited those few who hap- 
pened to have a supply on hand. The losses resulting, on the other 
hand, have been enormous, as the price has been doubled at tide 
water from $2.50 to $3.00 per ton to $5.50 to $6.00 and is still $5.00, 
notwithstanding the purchases of 75 to 100 thousand tons of Nova 
Scotia and English coals, to be brought here to supply steamships 
alone, who had contracts with dealers for their annual supplies at the 
above inside figures. This was for foreign steamships mostly, which 
were unable to bring out from the other side enough for the round 
trip, as most of them have done since the famine. Our coast- 
wise steamships have had to get on as best they could, when’ 
not contracted for, with what they had at their docks, when the 
strike became serious, and the substitution of anthracite coal. 
The railways bringing what bituminous there was in transit from the 
mines, when the strike occurred, seized it for their own use, and left 
their shippers, who were under contract to steamship companies, to 
take care of themselves. The roads that do not haul bituminous 
have: had to use anthracite chiefly, as well as those which do, 
to a considerable extent; and also mills and manufactories East 
and West, and inland lake and river transportation companies, 
from the Rocky Mountains to the seaboard and from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Never was anything like such a wide- 
spread coal famine known in this country, nor one so protracted ; 
beside which that of 1885 was an infant. The result, however, has 
been wholly beneficial to the anthracite interests, to which the 
strike was a godsend, as they had heavy accumulations at all 
tide-water points left from the mild winter and thus have been 
saved a probable break in prices, by the bituminous strike, and glad 
to supply all comers at old schedule prices. At this writing 
there are some indications that the strike is nearing its end, since 
both sides seem to be getting more tired and less stubborn, which 
is totbe hoped will result in compromise. - 


RENEWED DEPRESSION IN WHEAT. 


We have had another month of price-lowering records in wheat, 
in spite of the previous lowest prices in the history of the trade, 
of this country, or of Europe. Day after day has this new low- 
record making been experienced, with no rally of permanency or 
importance, and no increase in export demand, until nearly Soc. 
per bushel has been reached in Chicago for spot wheat, and 55c. 
at the seaboard. This is cutting the old dollar mark almost in 
halves, below which it was once considered impossible to raise 
wheat in this country without loss. Yet Europe is filled up, even 
at these prices, with still cheaper wheat from Argentine, India 
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and Russia, which a decade ago were hardly counted in the wheat- 
exporting countries of the world, excepting the latter, and even 
Ahat of only secondary importance. The trouble with America is 
that so long as these competitors have a surplus to sell they will 
undersell us, no matter what our price, while Europe will -only 
buy of us what she cannot get of other countries, because she 
can pay for their wheats with her manufactured goods, which 
are excluded by high duties from this country. Besides, these 
countries sell for forward shipment at spot prices, enabling Euro- 
pean importers to contract for her future supplies to the end of 
the crop year, without having to carry stocks or pay those coun- 
tries for doing it for them. But in the United States we add the 
cost of carrying wheat to the spot price, which puts a premium 
of 1 to 2 cents per bushel per month on later deliveries, which 
drives exporters away from us for their actual wheat, and offers 
them a premium on all they will buy in other countries. For, 
under our option system of trading, which no other export country 
has, we enable Europe to sell short in our markets, for months 
ahead, at this premium, against the purchases made by her in other 
countries, running through one crop and even into the next, by 
which she makes the carrying charge here, without carrying the 
wheat, besides insuring her importers against any decline on the 
- wheats bought in other countries for spot and forward shipments. 
On such a market as we have had this year, this country has 
therefore had to stand the losses on her own crop, not only, but 
pay Europe all the losses she has sustained in a declining mar- 
ket, on all she has bought in other countries, and as much more 
of her own crops and short wheat as she was disposed to sell 
here for future delivery. As a consequence there never have been 
such losses sustained by the wheat trade of the United States as 
this year; and, by the richest men in it, who began buying for 
investment after the Silver Repeal Bill ended the panic, because 
prices were lower than ever before; and, because the Government 
report had made out a short crop here as well as in Europe, which 
would compel her to buy of us at much higher prices. But 
since then the Southern Hemisphere has grown and harvested an 
enormous crop in Argentine, Australia and India, and left us to 
hold the bag and our big supplies of wheat while they fill the 
deficit in Europe. 


OTHER MARKETS AND INDUSTRIES 


have shrunken away in the same manner, though not to the 
same extent, as there has been no speculation to sustain a Bull 
movement, and not enough spot demand to take the current 
supplies offering. This is true of cotton, which has dragged ‘back 
to almost the: bottom prices of two years ago, and left the Bulls 
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in provisions with their “light stocks,” at prices which have 
reduced the demand below the supply, which is increasing, while 
flour is $1.00 per barrel lower than ever known. Manufact- 
ured goods are in the same boat, and prices still in buyers’ favor, 
with .no outlet, except for immediate small wants, because there is 
no basis of values for the future, until the tariff bill is disposed 
of. Hence wholesale trade is as bad as retail, and both flat, 
necessitating heavy auction sales during the month at 25 to 40 
per cent. decline from former prices. Ocean, as well as_ inland 
transportation companies are unable to get remunerative rates for 
the little traffic there is to carry, because there is not enough to 
go around, and a half loaf is better than none to corporations 
which are still solvent, and whose fixed charges are increasing if 
earnings are not. Only bankrupt roads are now independent, and 
-blessed be those managers who are “receivers” and not payers. 


H. A. PIERCE. 





FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Abolttzon of Days of Grace—The New York Legislature has finally 
abolished the old custom of: days of grace. As all know, days 
of grace are a relic of the times of barbarism when it was more 
dificult for men to fulfill their engagements, even though honestly 
intending to do so, than it is at the present time. This custom 
should have been abolished long since, but it has been continued 
for the same reason that thousands of ancient practices have been 
continued long after the need for them has disappeared. Several 
of the States have already passed a similar law abolishing the cus- 
tom, and doubtless the time will soon come when it will be a 
thing of the past. 





Offsets of Deposits to Unmatured Notes.—An interesting question 
has often arisen of late in the case of a failure of a bank hold- 
ing the note of a depositor—can his deposit be set off against 
the note even though it had not matured at the time of the 
bank’s failure? The courts very generally have decided that this 
can be done on the ground that though the note is not due the 
deposit is due and payable at all times. But the opposite rule 
does not follow. If a banker fails and a depositor, for example, 
holds his unmatured note he cannot set this off against the deposit 
that may be due to him, for the reason that the obligation is not 
mature or due at the time of the insolvency. This is the general 
trend of the authorities although in some cases the courts have 
decided that even such a note may be set off against a deposit 
on the ground that the act of insolvency puts an. end to the 
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further running of the note.- In other words, the life of it has 
come to an end and therefore it may be set off. One of the 
latest cases is in Minnesota of an action by the St. Paul & Min- 
neapolis Trust Company against Leck & McLeod. They had a 
certificate of deposit for $530, given by the Farmers and Merchants’ 
State Bank, payable in February, 1894. The bank held a note, 
made by Angus McLeod, and indorsed by the firm, for $600, which 
fell due 10 days after the assignment. The firm wished to set off 
the certificate against the note, but the decision of the lower 
court was adverse to them and they were not allowed to do so. 
Judge Collins says in his opinion, “that insolvency has long been 
recognized as a distinct equitable ground for set-off .cannot well, 
be disputed. . . . Had the bank itself while insolvent and, 
prior to an assignment, brought an action on the note in question. 
Defendant McLeod could have invoked the power of the court in 
his behalf and could have been allowed to interpose his equitable 
set-off arising out of the certificate of deposit, although it had 
not then matured. The interest in having the estate of an insol- 
vent ratably distributed among all of the creditors arises out of 
the fact of his insolvency and not by the assignment. If the 
general body have inferior equities as to the property and its dis- 
tribution over the equitable rights of one of their number, they 
must antedate and have become vested before the assignment. It 
seems to us that any line of reasoning based upon the proposi- 
tion that these superior equities are not brought into existence 
until the assignment is made, and then come suddenly to life, 
while at the same time—all as if by the wand of the magician— 
the former and natural equity of the single creditor as suddenly 
disappears, is unsound. We are convinced that the better rule is 
that an equitable set-off, which the debtor of an insolvent has at 
the same time the latter stops payment, is not affected or altered 
by an assignment.” 





Gold Exports.—Though these continue, no one seems to fear any 
evil consequences from them. It is not supposed that they will 
be very large for the reason that our imports are light, and are 
likely to be for some time to come, especially while the tariff law 
is undergoing discussion. Importers are afraid to import. There 
have been some marked illustrations of their timidity within the 
last few months, especially in the tin-plate trade. Notwithstand- 
ing the general inactivity and dullness of the times, the American 
tin-plate manufacturer is unusually prosperous, because the foreign . 
importers, of this article are afraid to import much of anything. 
The building season is now quite active, and roofers are finding 
great difficulty in obtaining all the plate they need, and yet im- 
porters, for the reasons above given, hesitate to renew their stock. 
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So for these and other reasons exports are likely to continue largely 
in our favor, and unless some unusual reason occurs for demand- 
ing our gold, there is no reason to fear any special foreign 
demand for it. The following table shows the exports from March 
to July for the years 1890 to 1893 inclusive: 


Month. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 
March ......... $1,504,991 $3,225,550 $4,541,566 *$165,608 
PARTE: spwecesess 18,344,979 7,034,782 13,939,798 574,002 
os PEC OTE OE 15,205,760 3,263,063 30,368,112 7,719 
June .......... 1,701,544 16,635,477 15,539:494 31345.530 
PP cise tecevice *5,776,401 10,240, 198 5,633,526 411,288 


* Excess of imports. 





Bank Discounts—Nearly all of the leading banking cities have 
completed their returns to the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
which show that the volume of loans and discounts is neariy the 
same as four years ago, before credit had obtained the extreme 
expansion of 1892. The cases where the figures of May, 1890, and 
May, 1894, are not almost identical are explained in a few cases 
by the growth of the cities since 1890, and in others by an appar- 
ent reduction of the volume of business since 1890, irrespective of 
general financial conditions. The following table gives the aggre- 
gate loans and discounts of the leading cities in 1890, 1892, and 


1894 : 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 


May 17, 1890. Mayt7,1892. May 4, 1894. 


New York.......... , aki eee $291,635, 224 $365,332,944 $336, 597,053 
DN cc ecdiny cubeakaeeeas 148,726,670 156,702,142 147,954,431 
Philadelphia...........00000. 91,267,520 94,939,446 90,713,578 
Pn. cckiwd soebedenabas 78,090,046 100,683,098 $7,216,632 
Baltimore...... Sradicminne ss -eeee 29,854,860 32,190,514 29,995,528 
St. LOUIS... ...ceercccscceees 27,129,448 29, 209,030 25,320,245 
PE oc vccbesnennse vans 39,340,015 38,874,792 37,056,686 
Ce pee Ce debguky 27,396,123 28,588,402 24,792,841 
as Sich cule bvsduancds 18,987,654 21,055,888 23.378,179 
New Opleans ...cccccccscccce 13,636,970 12,046,288 11,579,065 
se eblibaecuicbidiorescees no report 13,896,684 10,635,988 
Minneapolis............. sees NO report 10,923,735 10,663,837 
EE tk ecidas pe wenenanae 12,851,283 10,697,170 9,117,059 
DN SoM issn bscsacdeccnes 20,471 ,648 17,119,482 14,660,950 
i cs Sieh é deus neh bes 14,729,409 17,288,601 13,865.956 
NS oa che cnviese 7s3°9,270 7,578,271 5,893,437 
PIN ooo ovis ices cisscdes no report 9,448,119 9,464,980 


Baltimore, which used to be accounted one of the four or five 
leading cities of the country, now ranks sixth, with Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and St. Louis nearly as great. Pittsburgh is in the fifth 
rank after New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago; and 
Cleveland has advanced from a comparatively minor place to the 
position of a close competitor of Cincinnati and St. Louis. A 
little more growth in the same relative proportions and Cleveland 
will rank after Pittsburgh, and force Baltimore, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati into minor places. Kansas City has also been pushing 
to the front, and outranks New Orleans and St. Paul. The returns 
for the banks of the whole country on May 4, 1894, are not yet 
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compiled, but the fluctuations of loans from the period of expan- 
sion in 1892 to their contraction during the period of liquidation, 
and the shrinkage of the specie reserve during the panic, with its 
recovery since, are fairly illustrated by the following figures for 
different dates down to February 28 last: 


Date. Loans. Specie aaa 
A FFs Benes ctcdkcscacsns $2, 108, 360, 340 apg? ge 
September 30, 1892.......... 2,171,041,088 1378 
eg eee 2,159,014,092 pin Py 816 
BO he Wc o's eoinndaccepues 2,162,401,858_- 207,222,141 
SUN WU, BOs caceccee ccene 2,020,483,671 186,761,173 
October 3, 3803... cccscccces 1,843,634, 167 224,703, 
December 19, 1893 ........-- 1,853,827,000 251,253,cCo 
February 28, 1894...... véewne 1,858,763,000 256, 166,000 


These figures show the usual tendency just before crises to expand 
credits and diminish the reserves. The expansion seems to have 
reached its limit in September, 1892, although the small contrac- 
tion from that date to March 6, may have been nothing more 
than the usual return of money to the banks after the summer 
crop movement. The reduction of the specie reserve from $239,- 
000,000 to $186,000,000, or about thirty per cent. in a single year, 
is perceptible enough to indicate a crisis to the student of the 
naked figures, but the fluctuations in the Treasury gold and in 
the legal tender reserve would have to be considered to complete 
the survey of the situation. The Treasury gold fund on October 
31, 1892, was $124,006,119, and it had declined on August 31, 1893 
before there had been very considerable payments of gold for cur- 
rent expenses, to $96,009,153. If the specie fund of the banks and 
the Treasury were added together, the aggregates would be larger, 
but the proportion of loss would be slightly smaller. 





The Banking MReserve-—Professor Miller, of the University of 
Chicago, in a recent address before the bankers of that city, said: 
“The practice of allowing banks outside of New York to figure 
their deposits in New York banks as a part of their reserve is a 
serious element of weakness. New York must answer the de- 
mands for currency as soon as the country begins to fee] a 
stringency, and thus it limits the power of New York banks to 
make discounts. The policy of the New York banks in using 
Clearing House certificates was the only way in which the serious 
situation could have been met. The Chicago banks, which re- 
fused to adopt the Clearing House system, felt the effects in July 
and August of fast year in the falling off in their discounts 15 
percent.” Not long since we discussed this subject, remarking 
that a reserve, properly so considered, should be kept at home, 
and not be put with another bank. It is useless there unless 
used, and, in fact, another bank would not take it and keep it 
unless something was done with it. But if used, then the reserve 
is one in name only and not in fact, and this in truth has been 
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the case with all the reserves that have been kept with other 
banks. They could make only one use of them, namely, to lend 
them on call, expecting to be able to demand them whenever 
wanted, but, as experience has again and again showed, when 
many demands are made at once compliance is very difficult, and 
so in truth the reserves deposited with other banks have not been 
reserves at all. We quite agree with Professor Miller in his con- 
tention. It may be questionable that the amount of reserve re- 
quired might be diminished, but at all events the law might be 
amended in such a manner as to require a bank to keep the re- 
serve, whatever be the amount, at home. Then it would be a 
real reserve, but it never will be so long as its custody is con- 
fided to another institution. 





_ The Income Tax.—The New York Sun, under the heading “ The 
Geography of Savings Banks,” has published a very interesting 
and luminous article showing some of the vicious features of the 
proposed income tax. By the last report of the. Comptroller of 
the Currency the aggregate savings bank deposits, the number of 
depositors, and the average amount due each depositor in 1892-3 
were as follows : New England States, 2,082,591 depositors, aggre- 
gate deposits, $748,651,743; Middle States, 2,155,001 depositors, ag- 
gregate deposits, $780,573,655; Southern States, 71,406 depositors, 
aggregate deposits, $12,011,357; Western States, 303,086 de- 
positors, aggregate deposits, $99,447,141; Pacific States and Terri- 
tories, 218,485 depositors, aggregate deposits, $144,467,061. The 
whole number of savings bank depositors in 1892-3 was 4,830,599, 
and of these 4,237,622 were in the Eastern and Middle States. The 
total amount of deposits was $1,785,150,957, of which $1,529,225,398 
was in the savings banks of the Eastern and Middle States. There 
are 264,473 more depositors and $121,955,863.11 more deposits in 
Connecticut than in all the Southern States combined, and 28,055 
more depositors and $31,239,588 more deposits than in all the 
Western States put together. The deposits and depositors in one of 
the large States, New York or Massachusetts, are more than twice 
those of the West and South combined. These figures, as the Sun 
says, speak for themselves: “Savings banks of the kind familiar to 
the East and North scarcely exist at the South; and the two per 
cent. tax on the net profits of such institutions is a tax to be paid 
almost entirely by the North and East. To a majority of the Dem- 
ocrats in the present Congress taxation is entirely a matter of geo- 
graphical distribution.” 





The Liquidation of the Barings—lIt will be remembered that 
' three years ago this famous banking house became bankrupt, and 
that the Bank of England, associated with other banks and bankers, 
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took the assets of the firm and guaranteed the payment ‘of its 
debts. This indebtedness amounted to $105,000,000, while its nom- 
inal assets amounted to $125,000,000. These consisted to a large 
extent of South American securities on which it was impossible 
to realize promptly unless they were sold for very low figures. 
The Bank of England syndicate believed if the securities could 
be held for a few years the market would improve, and perhaps 
their face value be obtained. The wisdom of the course taken 
by the Bank of England syndicate was not long in proving itself. 
A panic was averted, and the securities had not been held for three 
months when they began to look up; and although the improve- 
ment has been slow, it has continued ever since. At the half-yearly 
meeting of the Bank of England, held at the beginning. of last 
month, it was officially stated that the outstanding liabilities of the 
Baring Brothers had been reduced from the original $105,000,000 
to somewhat under $18,000,000; and that the assets on hand with 
which this remaining debt of $18,000,000 was to be met amounted to 
$20,116,215. Whether the $20,000,000 of assets will be sufficient to 
clear off the remainder of the liability is unfortunately open to 
some considerable doubt, as several blocks of the securities have 
been sold since the date of the bank’s half-yearly meeting and 
have not realized much over half of their face value. But there 
is $10,000,000 worth of private property belonging to the Barings 
themselves that can be drawn upon, and that will, of course, be 
drawn upon, to make up any deficiency there may be of assets 
to cover the very last cent of indebtedness. The $10,000,000 of 
private property is as good as gold; so that the creditors of the 
Barings will not lose anything, even if the members of the fallen 
firm have to begin life again as paupers. It is very much to the 
credit: of the good-heartedness of the Bank of England syndicate, 
as the whole transaction has been to the credit of their good 
business sense, that they should have postponed the conversion of 
the private property. of the firm into money to the latest possible 
moment. The hope of the syndicate has been that, out of the 
wreck, they might be able to leave one or two million dollars to 
the members of the firm, who promptly, at the time of failure, 
surrendered every penny’s worth they had in the world for the 
benefit of creditors; and in that hope of the syndicate, Americans 
generally who have watched the case with interest, as well as 
Britishers, will heartily join. | 





Silver in Japan—Mr. Watanabe, the representative of the Bank 
of Japan now in the United States, who was sent to that country 
to study the silver question, says that silver is the universal 
money of Japan, and that its depreciation has had the effect of re- 
ducing the importation of foreign goods into Japan while stimulating 
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exports, just as has happened in Mexico. Wages Have not changed 
in Japan. One of the party accompanying Mr. Watanabe said in an 
interview: “We did not want silver to be so cheap, but, now that 
the United States has forever stopped the free coinage of silver, the 
price we know has come down and will never go back. We are 
making the best of it. It will not long hurt us. Silver is so cheap that 
American money will buy many more articles in Japan, so that 
much of our things are sold here now. But when we buy here we 
have to pay gold. That costs so much in silver of Japan now that 
we have stopped buying things here. We make them all in our 
own country. We make more and more each year. Soon we will 
make everything for the other countries on our side of the Pacific.” 





The Money in Circulation—The result of the changes in the money 
circulation of the country during the fiscal year which closes with 
June has been an expansion of almost one hundred millions. The 
circulation on the ist of July, 1893, was $1,593,700,000, which 
increased to $1,700,000,000 during the three following months, 
reaching its highest point, $1,740,000,000, in February of this year. 
Since that time it has declined to $1,690,000,000. In other words, 
the past ten months have witnessed an expansion of nearly $150,- 
000,000, followed by a decline of about $50,000,000. The Treasury 
statement of money circulation on the first of each month has been 
as follows: 


1893. . 1894. 
re $1,593, 700,000 |, Bs $1, 729,000,000 
POE ccccocsese 1,611,000,000 February ........ 1,739, 700,000 
September........  1,680,500,000 PR suche ceded 1,690,600,c00 
SFEescscesece I, 701,900,000 Dkthktanscens 1,690, 700,0c0 
November........ | 1,718,500,000 Us Snes acy séve 1,691, 700,000 
December........ I, 720,900,000 


The change in the character of the circulation is shown by the 


following statement : ; 
gn I, 1893. May 1, 1894. 


SE UN ccebie cecossoceectetipes ee es 03,633,000 $497,394,000 
Standard silver dollars............e00+ 57,029,000 52,655,000 
CNG. 8s pase enbekionenes 65,400,000 59,125,000 
Cy NID 5 vo Fess ccoesescsscoss 92,970,000 69,990,000 
Silver certificates...........eee.ees Give 326,489,000 330, 305,000 
Currency certificates............. we 11,935,000 57,270,000 
Treasury notes Of 1890........eeeseee. 140,661,000 141,026,000 
United States notes........ bi ntcieweee 320,875,000 284,443,000 
National bank notes. ..... nasapereaee 174,731,000 199,082,000 


An increase of $94,000,000 in the estimated amount of gold coin 
held by the banks and individuals is partly offset by a decrease 
of $23,000,000 in the amount of gold certificates. The silver cir- 
culation in standard dollars and fractional coin, silver certificates 
and Treasury notes, is less by five or six millions than at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. United States notes have declined . 
by $35,000,000, and National bank notes increased by $25,000,000. 
The increase in circulation has been in gold coin, currency cer- 
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tificates, and National bank notes, offset by a small decrease in 
silver and a contraction of the legal tender note circulation. The 
present circulation compares as follows with the corresponding date 
in preceding years: 


May 1. May t. 
|, RS per aye »$1,319,600,000 | Rape .++ $1,529, 300,000 
SONG. eek s ces 1,372,000,000 SOs ck oo 54K 1,613,500,000 
yf ae re 1,414,200,000 pen Ree 1,599,000,000 
SE iene: cas 1,437,900,000 SU. «oink can 1,691.700,0C0 





The Bank of England—Rarely does a bank celebrate its 4ooth 
anniversary. The Bank of England, otherwise known as “The old 
lady of Threadneedle street,” was founded in 1694, and without 
doubt is the most gigantic as well as the most important financial 
institution in the world. It is now so firmly established that our 
English cousins are wont to say “as safe as the bank,” when they 
wish to convey an idea of the soundness of any interest or enter- 
prise. There was a time when the Bank of England had its 
reverses and runs the same as other banking institutions. As far 
back as 1745, when the Highlanders under the pretender reached 
Derby, there was a notable run on England’s favorite bank; and 
in 1825, and again in 1839, the great commercial depression drained 
the coffers of the Bank of England so that it was forced to call 
upon the Bank of France for assistance. It did not succumb, 
and it has since become the pride of England as well as the 
wonder of the world. The Bank of England will not only ob- 
serve its 400th anniversary the coming July, but it will also cele- 
brate the semi-centennial of its existence under the conditions 
established by the bank-charter act passed by Sir Robert Peel— 
the act of 1844. In that year, says the London Dazly News, most 
important changes were made in the banking system of the country 
and in the Bank of England itself. The monopoly of a note 
issue was practically conferred on the Bank of England. The few 
private banks then issuing them were not deprived of their privi- 
lege, but all other banks in England and Wales were forbidden 
to exercise it; the issue department of the Bank of England and 

~the banking department were made separate; the number of notes 
to be issued were limited, and for all bank notes in circulation 
over and above a certain amount the bank was required to have 
gold or silver in its coffers to the full value of these notes. The 
soundness of the Bank of England and the consequent confidence 
which the whole world has in the institution are easily explained. 
The bank act requires it to give gold for its notes on demand. 
It has the gold actually in its possession wherewith to pay the 
bulk of the notes, and government securities for the remainder. 
From a calculation based on the note circulation of the bank for 
many years, Sir Robert Peel assumed that the circulation of the 
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bank could not in any ordinary condition of society, or under 
merely commercial vicissitudes, be reduced below fourteen millions. 
Therefore, the act of 1844 allowed the bank to issue this amount 
upon securities, of which eleven millions lent by the bank itself 
to the public made up the most important item. In addition to 
its other vast business the Bank of England has the management 
of the national debt, so that every English taxpayer has a_per- 
sonal interest in the bank. The bank has branches in a number 
of prominent cities in the Unitei Kingdom, and the home insti- 
tution is constantly under the care of clerks and guards, as well 
as a military squad. Americans are inclined to smile at some of 
England’s slow methods, but they cannot but admire the care and 
safeguards which insure the financial soundness of the Bank of 
England, as well as of the nation itself. 





Publication of the Names of Savings Bank Depositors——A Dill 
passed the New York Legislature requiring the annual publication 
of a list of all the accounts of depositors on which no new 
deposits had been made and from which no sums had been with- 
drawn for five years. This bill seems to be a wise one, and yet 
Governor Flower in his veto has given some very excellent reasons 
why it ought not to become a.law. 


“ While the intention of this bill is a good one, namely, to acquaint 
all persons having an interest in a savings bank deposit, as next of kin 
or heirs-at-law, of the existence of such deposit, the method of attaining 
the bill’s object under its provisions is objectionable and would undoubt- 
edly work more harm than good. 

In the first place, the bill makes it necessary for savings bank offi- 
cers to know which of their depositors are living and which are dead. In 
a bank of upwards of 5,000 accounts and particularly in banks of upwards 
of 25,000 accounts (and some of the banks in the State have as high as 
120,000 accounts), it is practically impossible for the officers to know 
which of the depositors are living in all cases. 

“ Again, probably a majority of the accounts in which there have been 
mo transactions within five years, except the crediting of interest, are the 
accounts of children placed there with the express intention of havin 
them remain at least until the child arrives at its majority. It woul 
impose much additional labor and expense upon the banks to be com- 
pelled to ascertain which of the thousands of juvenile depositors are. 
alive and to publish the necessary advertisement.” 





Farm Mortgages.—Real estate is generally regarded as the best 
kind of security for loans when an ample margin is left from the 
selling value. Accordingly, most of the companies organized for 
making loans of this character have flourished, at least for a 
period. Experience, however, has shown that even this security 
has often proved delusive. Not only has the value of real estate 
in Western farms and cities often declined very rapidly, but also 
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in Eastern cities. It is true that the fluctuations in the East have 
been less violent. Nevertheless, there are many cases in which 
the decline in value of real estate in New York, Philadelphia and 
other great cities, which are constantly growing, has been very 
great. Even companies that have sought to manage their affairs 
with the greatest prudence have made great mistakes of this kind. 
Of late years, however, the chief sins of mortgage companies“have 
consisted in going outside their regular business into speculative 
Operations, which were foreign to their main purpose. The 
Equitable Mortgage Company, nearly a year before its failure, 
made a report to State banking departments which showed that 
their outside investments amounted to one-third of all its farm 
mortgages, and that of these so-called investments the greater 
number were of the wild-cat order. At the same time this same 
company owed money, practically payable on demand, amounting 
to about $2,000,000. <A brief examination of the affairs of other 
insolvent farm mortgage companies reveals the same causes of 
failure. The Chamberlain Investment Company had $1,800,000 of 
capital stock and surplus, and $800,000 of borrowed money. They 
had loaned sundry persons $272,000, had real estate mortgages 
amounting to $400,000, owned real estate valued at $900,0c00—a 
sum preposterously out of proportion to their business—and had 
invested $777,000 in outside investments, a list of which shows the 
majority to have been dependent upon “booms.” In justice to 
the business of loaning money on farms and Western real estate, 
it must be said that the failures of such companies as the Equit- 
able and the Jarvis-Conklin have no bearing on the question of 
the safety of such real estate mortgages. Of course, the motive 
at the bottom has been an expectation of making much larger 
profits-than in the ordinary way. These have tempted managers 
to engage in hazardous operations which in too many cases have 
brought ruin to their companies. Whether they will now profit by the 
experience of the past remains to be seen. Experience is a slow 
teacher in the face of the temptation of quick and large gains. 





Bimetallism in England—The London Séatist, one of the ablest 
of English financial papers, and an advocate also of monometallism, 
is nevertheless fairer than many. of its English and American con- 
temporaries. In a recent number it says: “Whatever view may 
be taken of bimetallism there is no denying the fact that the 
movement has made considerable progress, not only in the provin- 
ces, but in London, during the last six months. It is now gener- 
ally thought in political circles that the return of a Salisbury 
government to power would be followed by another International 
Monetary Conference. Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chaplin 
are militant bimetallists. Mr. Goschen would certainly not oppose ° 
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an attempt to arrive at an international agreement.” It is un- 
questionably true that the English people are beginning to recog- 
nize more clearly than ever their losses in consequence of the 
demonetization of silver Our country is easily enough maintain- 
ing the gold value of its silver money, while the English, on the 
other hand, perceive that their investments in Mexican and South 
American Government bonds, railroad and other securities, are fading 
away because the depreciation in the value of silver increases expenses 
and interest and thereby rendering debtors less able to meet their 
obligations. In a recent number of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, one of the ablest advocates of international bimetallism, 
the editor says: “Before long the enlightened English economists 
will recognize that England is, and necessarily will always be, the 
chief loser when debtor nations are embarrassed. But since it is 
in her power, by adopting universal bimetallism, to relieve them 
of their embarrassments, and by increasing their prosperity increase 
both the value of her own investments and their ability to buy 
more of her products, it is not surprising that ‘bimetallism has 
made considerable progress not only in the provinces but in 
London in the last six months.’ Though we are infinitely less interested 
than is England in the adoption of international bimetallism, we 
recognize the enormous benefit it would bring upon the industries and 
commerce of the world, and the United States is always ready to 
join in adopting it. We want no more international monetary 
conferences with delegates empowered to talk and to listen, and 
instructed to do nothing—for that is simply child’s play, unworthy 
of practical economists or business men—but when England is ready 
to propose a conference. whose members shall be empowered and in- 
structed to settle the question and adopt an international ratzo—(and rules 
for regulating the same)—at which silver and gold will be interchange- 
able everywhere, we shall gladly co-operate. Gold will necessarily 
be the sole standard of value, but silver, the sole money of two- 
thirds of the people of the world, and half the money of the 
world in amount, should be interchangeable with gold everywhere 
at a ratio adopted by the nations. It will be easy to find means 
of changing the ratio from time to time, if it should be found neces- 
sary, without endangering the financial stability of the world, or 
preventing the development of industry as the present blind and 
selfish experiments of afew nations with the money question have 


brought to pass.” 





Another Bank Plan.—One of the latest bank plans has_ been 
proposed by a Connecticut representative. It is modeled on the 
present National bank act and preserves all the administrative 
‘features of the law now regulating National banks, the notably dis- 
tinctive feature being the provision that every bank organized 
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under this system shall be designated as “ interstate,” to distin- 
guish it from State and National banks. A bank may deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United States, as security for circulation, 
any interest-bearing bonds issued under due authority of law by the 
United States or any State of the United States, or by any county 
or by any municipal corporation within any such State, the char- 
acter of the bonds to be passed upon by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. The circulating notes are not to be guaranteed -by the 
United States, but the Treasurer holds the bonds as collateral 
security and may sell them for what they will bring if the bank 
goes into liquidation. Moreover, the notes constitute a first and 
permanent lien upon all the assets of the bank. They must be 
redeemed in legal tender United States coin upon presentation zad 
the banks must keep a reserve of 25 per cent. of deposits in law- 
ful money of the United States. A central redemption agency is 
established in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the banks are required to keep there 5 per cent. of their out- 
standing circulation for the redemption of notes which may drift 
too far from the locality where the bank is established, to be 
presented for redemption at its: own counters. This redemption 
fund must be kept in coin. There is no provision for a safety 
fund, each bank being left to maintain its notes at par by prompt 
redemption in coin and by the securities in the custody of the 
Treasurer of the United States. No distinction is made in the 
money of redemption between gold and silver legal tender coin, 
but there is a separate section of the bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of gold banks, which deposit bonds payable, principal 
and interest, in gold and make their notes redeemable exclusively 
in gold. Provision is also made for the transition of existing 
banks, both State and National, into the new system. 


: 
+ 





SURETYSHIP. 


The contract of suretyship is an original undertaking, and the 
surety is bound -to the full extent of the principal's liability. 
(Phila. & Reading R. Co. v. Knight, 124 Pa. 58.) Says Mr. Justice 
Trunkey: “An indorser is something more than a surety, and is 
liable in the first instance as a drawer. As between makers and 
indorsers the relation of principal and surety exists, and each prior 
party is a principal for each subsequent party. In an action by 
one who has paid the holder, extrinsic evidence may be admissi- 
ble to show that the maker in fact is surety for the indorser. 
Every surety for another is discharged from this secondary obliga- 
tion if the creditor does not hold the principal debtor to his 
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primary obligation with proper strictness. The rights and duties 
of indorsers and. sureties are so alike that most acts which will 
discharge the one will also the other. But there are some dis- 
tinctions important to observe, lest a principle, extremely applicable 
to one, be perverted. For instance, without due demand and 
notice, at the maturity of a note, an indorser will be discharged— 
a surety continues liable upon his contract, though the creditor 
sleeps. A surety may spur the creditor into activity by notice to 
pursue the principal debtor, on pain, for neglect that the surety 
will be no longer bound; not so an indorser. The latter cannot 
call upon the holder of a protested note to sue the drawer, and 
if he refuses, thereby relieve himself, for if he wishes instant 
recourse to the principal, it is his duty to pay the note and sue 
for himself.”* | 

In every contract of suretyship the law requires the strictest 
good faith on the creditor’s part throughout the transaction. The 
concealment of a material fact, or the taking of an undue advan- 
tage of a surety by withholding from him proper information, is 
a just cause of relief in equity. Any arrangement between the 
creditor and principal debtor, which is not communicated to the 
surety for his assent, inconsistent with the contract, will effect his 
discharge.t In applying this principle, S., the indorser of a promis- 
sory note which had been protested for non-payment, signed an 
agreement which, after stating that the maker of the note had 
arranged with the holder for its renewal and reduction at stated 
periods, consented that the protested note might be held as col- 
lateral security, and to take no advantage of any delay given to 
the maker. The holder accepted the agreement and extended the 
time, but by accepting some’ renewals without exacting the reduc- 
tion, he gave time to the maker without the indorser’s consent, 
and thus forfeited his right to recover on the original indorse- 


* Stephens v. Monongahela Nat. Bank, 88 Pa. 157; Beebe v. West Branch 
Bank, 7 W. & S. 375. 

‘* The word security . . . indicates an obligation to stand for. the sum 
absolutely unless discharged by the supine negligence of the obligor after notice, 
It is in broad contrast with the word guaranty which, imports a conditional 
liability if due steps are taken against the principal.”’ Coulter, J., Marderger v. 
Pott, 16 Pa. 9. A conditional bond with a warrant of attorney to confess a judg- 
ment given to secure the payment of judgments which are assigned to the obligee 
that the bond shall be void if they are paid, creates a contract of suretyship. 
Campbell v. Sherman, 151 Pa. 70. 

+ A bank director who had overdrawn his account procured a person to 
become a surety on his note, which was then discounted, and the proceeds were 
applied on the overdraft. The bank was under no obligation to make known the 
director’s condition to the surety. Farmers & Drovers’ Nat. Bank v. Braden, 
145 Pa. 473. ‘* That a material alteration of a contract without the consent of the 
sureties will discharge them is a principle which is not disputed.” McCollum, J., 
Barclay v. Deckerhoof, 151 Pa. 374, 379. ‘ 
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ment. The court remarked that when the first renewal note fell 
due and the maker failed to pay the reduction, the holder was 
bound in the exercise of good faith and due diligence to have 
brought an action thereon, and to communicate the fact to the surety 
But, instead of doing so, the creditor thought proper to extend 
the time, to impose risks on the surety not contemplated at the 
time of the contract, to make a new arrangement with the prin- 
cipal debtor according to his own pleasure, and yet sought to 
recover from the surety after the principal was insolvent. Justice 
forbade it. (Dundas v. Sterling, 4 Pa. 79; Okie v. Spencer, 2 Wh. 
253; Walters v. Swallow, 6 Wh. 446.) 

A surety ought to know the nature of his undertaking, and if 
a note is taken to a person to sign in that capacity, which is 
irregular in form, he should make inquiry concerning the prior 
parties and the purpose of it.* If he does not, he cannot ask to 
be relieved therefrom should one of the makers who had signed 
the note by mistake be subsequently released. (Weller’s Appeal, 
103 Pa. 594.) Nor will the surety’s ignorance relieve him, for he 
ought not to have signed what he did not understand.. (/d.) Even 
though his signature should be procured by fraud, the note, if 
given for a good consideration, would be valid unless the payee 
had knowledge of the fraud. (Rothermal v. Hughes, 134 Pa. 510; 
see Steinbaker v. Wilson, 1 Leg. Gaz. Rep. 76.t) Indeed, one who 
signs a promissory note as surety, on condition that another will 
also sign, cannot set up a failure of the condition unless this was 
known by the payee. (Grossman's Appeal, 11 At. 725, Ss. Cc. IO 
Cent. 339.) 

Nor can a surety on a note be relieved from liability to the 
holder’“who has taken it for a valuable consideration by showing 
that his instructions relating to the completion of it were not 
followed. (Simpson's Ex. v. Bovard, 74 Pa. 351.) For, as the 
surety has created confidence by putting the note uncompleted 
into the debtor’s hands, he must suffer the loss which befalls an 


* The plaintiff may call a defendant, with his consent, to prove that he is 
the principal debtor, and that the signatures by the other defendants, who are 
sureties, are genuine, even though judgment by default has been catered against 
the witness. Mevey v. Matthews, 9 Pa. 112. 

+ A., holding an order on the treasurer of an association, obtained from 
him his individual note drawn to the order of B. and C., and indorsed by them 
for the full amount due to him. Though B. and C. paid the note, A. sued 
the association for the amount of the original order; and afterward marked the 
suit to the use of B. and C., who protested against his action. It was held 
that the action of B. and C. in indorsing and taking up the treasurer's note, 
under the mistaken impression that they were his sureties, did not entitle A. to 
a recovery, and that their action in formally protesting against the marking of 
the suit to their use prevented the passing of any of their rights. Working- 
men’s B. & L. Ass’n, 98 Pa. 85. 
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innocent party. (Garrard v. Haddan, 67 Pa. 82; Simpson's Ex. 
v. Bovard, 74 Pa. 351.) Thus, a debtor owing a note procured 
a surety on another in payment of the first, which was signed by 
the surety in blank, and given to the debtor to fill up and use 
in payment of the other. It was held that the surety made the 
debtor his agent to complete the note, and was responsible for 
his acts. (Szmpson's Ex. v. Bovard, 74 Pa. 351.) 7 

But if a bond is signed by A. as surety on condition that B. 
and C. are also to become co-sureties, there can be no recovery 
against A. unless the condition is fulfilled. (Warfel v. Frantz, 76 
Pa. 88; Miller v. Stem, 12 Pa. 383.) And evidence is admissible 
to show that the proposed surety was informed and assented to 
the arrangement, but failed to execute it, thereby relieving the 
other. (Miller v. Stem, 12 Pa. 383.) But an expectation by a 
surety, from the statement of the principal when signing a bond, 
that there will be another surety, does not relieve the signer if 
the bond is not executed by another. (Szmfson’s Ex. v. Bovard, 
74 Pa. 351.) 

Sometimes a person becomes a surety for a debtor without his 
knowledge or request; when this happens, he is not liable for the 
costs of an action by the creditor against the surety. (7almage v. 
Burlingame, 9 Pa. 21.) But if one becomes a surety for a debtor 
with the creditor’s knowledge, the creditor is bound by all the 
rules respecting sureties, though the debtor is rot thus bound for 
want of privity of contract, unless through the medium of subro- 
gation to the security of the creditor. (/0.) 

“A surety may consent to stand as drawer as well as indorser, 
and whilst the law will treat them as sustaining the relations they 
have assumed on the paper they have issued, equity will, in ad- 
justing their mutual rights and liabilities, as between themselves, 
look at the essential truth of their relation, and make him who 
really is the principal debtor indemnify him who really is the 
surety.” (Woodward, J., Zaylor’'s Appeal, 45 Pa. 81.) 

While there is a radical difference between the liability of a 
surety and that of a guarantor, it is not always easy to determine 
by the agreement which liability is assumed. On one occasion the 
assignor of a judgment “guaranteed payment thereof in one year 
from date.” He was regarded as a surety, and as the time of 
payment was extended without his consent, he was discharged. 
(Riddle v. Thompson, 104 Pa. 330.) On another occasion the in- 
dorsement on an order: “I hereby become security of C. for the 
fulfillment of the within obligation” created a contract of surety- 
ship. (Ashton v. Bayard, 71 Pa. 139; Allen v. Hubert, 49 Pa. 259. 
The remarks of Lowrie, J:, in Gzlbert v. Hench, 30 Pa. 205, were 
repudiated in Reigart vy. White, 52 Pa. 441.) In another case the 
following indorsement imported the liability of a surety: “I hereby 
a7 
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acknowledge to be security for the within amount of $500 until 
satisfactorily paid by W. A.” (Aarberger vy. Pott, 16 Pa. 9.) So 
are the following indorsements: ‘I will see the within [note] paid 
(Amsbaugh v. Gearhart & Co. 1 Jones 480), or “Guaranty pay- 
ment when due” (Campbell v. Baker, 46 Pa. 243) or “according 
to -its terms” (Aoberts v. Riddle, 79 Pa. 468), and also an indorsement 
to “guarantee the payment of the within note at maturity and 
at all times thereafter and waive demand, protest, and notice of 
non-payment thereof” (Osborne v. Campbell, 6 Pa. C. C. §23), and an 
agreement to guarantee the punctual payment of the debt of 
another when due (Drake v. Railroad Co. 21 W. N. 122, S. C. 
5 Pa. C. C. 21; McBeth v. Newlin, 15 W.N. 129). The marginal 
annexations of the words, “security for the fulfillment of the 
above,” to the name of a joint promisor in a note will not 
change his character of promisor to that of guarantor. “ They 
serve to note that he had signed, not as a guarantor, but as a 
surety” (Craddock v. Armor, 10 W. 258). But the addition of the 
word “surety” to the name of one of several signers to a note 
does not change his character or liability from that of a promisor 
‘to that of a guarantor (Kieckner v. Klapp, 2 W. & S. 44). 

The promise or contract of suretyship must be in writing to 
compiy with the Statute of Frauds. In one of the cases after a 
note had become due the payee agreed to continue it if the maker 
would furnish security. A surety was obtained, and as there was 
no room for him to sign his name at the bottom of the note, 
he signed on the back, remarking that he understood he was 
“going on the note as security.” This was regarded as an insuffi- 
cient writing to satisfy the statute, and the surety was not liable. 
(Wilson v. Martin, 74 Pa. 159; Shaffstall v. McDaniel, 152 Pa. 
598, 600.) Nor can the contract be established by oral evidence 
(16., Jack vy. Morrison, 12 W. 113; Murray v. McKee, 60 Pa. 35; 
Schaffer v. Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank, 59 Pa. 144.*) 

What consideration is sufficient to support the contract of surety- 
ship? In one case B. agreed to pay A.’s debt, for which C. was 
surety. CC. paid the debt and sued B. on his agreement, but as 
he was a stranger to the consideration as between A. and B., he 
could not recover. (Morrison v. Beckey, 6 W. 349, first trial 7 
S. & R. 238.) One- loaned money to another on the promised 
security of a third person, taking a note from the borrower, pay- 
able in one year, which, three days after the year expired, was 
signed by the surety. While a moral obligation alone is insuffi- 
cient to support the contract of suretyship, yet money loaned at 
the surety’s request is a consideration for his promise, and his 


* In Paul v. Stackhouse, 38 Pa. 302, the signature connected with the original 
transaction constituted one entire contract, evidenced by the note in writing, which 
was sufficient to take it out of the Statute of Frauds. 
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signature to the note is a completion and full execution of the 
promise on that consideration. (Paul v. Stackhouse, 38 Pa. 302; 
Kennedy v. Ware, 1 Pa. 445; Hemphill v. McClimans, 24 Pa. 367.) 

The liability of a surety is not to be extended by implication 
beyond the terms of his contract. He has a right to stand on 
its terms; and any material variation without his assent is fatal. 
(Hutchinson v. Woodwell, 107 Pa. 509, 520; TZull v. Serrzll, 1 W. 
N. 373; Miller v. Stewart, 9 Wh. 680.) 

‘A creditor is not required to give notice to the surety of the 
non-payment of the note at its maturity (Marberger v. Pott, 16 
Pa. 9), nor to be diligent in recovering from the debtor before 
proceeding against the surety. (Marderger v. Pott, 16 Pa. 9; Osborne 
v. Campbell, 6 C. C. 523.) The surety, therefore, is not discharged 
by the creditor's omission to bring an action against the principal 
debtor. (ichards v. Commonwealth, 40 Pa. 146; Swope v. Ross, 40 
Pa. 186.) Said Mr. Chief Justice Tilghman (Coffe v. Smith, 8 
S. & R. 109, 111): “It is the business of the surety to look to 
the principal, and if he thinks himseJf in danger, to apply to the 
creditor and insist on his taking measures for the recovery of the 
debt. But without such demand by the surety, he has no equity 
against the creditor. The surety may have recourse to equity to 
compel the creditor to bring suit against the principal. There- 
fore when a creditor makes an agreement by which he disables 
himself from bringing suit and without the consent of the surety, 
he acts against equity and ought not to hold the surety respon- 
sible. But nothing short of an engagement by which his hands 
are tied and a suit presented can discharge the surety.” 

But if the surety, or one properly authorized for him,* give the 
creditor a positive and clear direction to sue the principal debtor 
at a time when the debt can be collected, which is disregarded, 
the surety will be released (Cofe v. Smith, 8 S. & R. 116; Gardner 
v. Ferree, 15 S. & R. 117; Conrad v. Fox, 68 Pa. 3,811; Funk 
v. Frankenfield, 71 Pa. 205; Greenwalt v. Kreider, 3 Pa. 264; 
Shimer v. Jones, 47 Pa. 268; Erie Bank v. Gibson, 1 W. 143; 


*It is not necessary for a surety in a sealed instrument personally to give 
notice to the creditor to sue the principal debtor. He may employ an agent 
to do so. If he has a general agent who transacts all his business, it is the 
duty of such general agent, without special instructions, to give the notice, and 
its validity is not to be questioned for want of authority. Wetzel v. Sponsler's 
Ex., 18 Pa. 460. The husband of a legatee of a deceased surety is not author- 
ized to give notice to the creditor, save in the absence of the decedent’s repre- 
sentative. Conrad v. Fox, 68 Pa. 381. The authority of the son of a co-surety 
to give notice to the creditor to proceed against the principal debtor is a proper 
question to submit to the jury. <dingensmith v. Klingensmith’s Ex., 31 Pa. 
460. The notice may be given to the creditor's attorney, who holds the claim 
for collection in the absence of his client from the country. Wetzel v. Sponsler, 
18 Pa. 460; Thomas v. Mann, 28 Pa. 520. See Act 14th May, 1874, P. L. 157. 
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Wolleshiare v. Searles, 45 Pa. 45; Strickler v. Burkholder, 47 Pa. 
476; Simpson's Ex. v. Bovard, 74 Pa. 351), unless the principal has 
removed from the country; for the creditor is not required to follow 
him into another jurisdiction. (Alcorn v. Commonwealth, 66 Pa. 172.) 
Says Mr. Chief Justice Lowrie: “By the law of the written con- 
tract, all the makers of a promissory note are equally bound to 
the payee, and he is under no duty to either of them. It is only 
by way of equity that he can be held to any duty to either of 
them. This happens when it clearly appears that one of them is 
surety for the others, and warns the holder to proceed to collect 
the claim without delay or he will hold himself discharged. This 
warning does in equity raise a duty on the part of the holder to 
the surety, and if it be neglected to the injury of the surety he 
will be discharged. The proof of this warning is therefore the 
preliminary evidence that is to raise the duty and introduce the 
evidence of its violation.” (Wolleshlare v. Searles, 45 Pa. 48.) 

The direction must be clear and explicit, and which cannot be 
misapprehended by the creditor. (Greenwalt v. Kreider, 3 Pa. 364; 
Wolleshlare v. Searles, 45 Pa. 45; see Donough v. Boger, 31 Leg. 
Int. 286.) And if a notice has been given and the holder has 
disregarded the surety’s request to sue, the burden of proof is on 
the holder in an action against the surety to show .that he could 
not have succeeded had the notice been heeded. (Strickler v. Burk- 
holder, 47 Pa. 476.) : : 

What is a sufficient notice? A few illustrations may be given. 
In one of the cases a sufety notified the creditor that he would 
no longer consider himself bound, and requested him to take 
another bond or obtain payment. This was regarded as not definite 
enough and did not absolve the surety from liability to pay the 
debt. (Greenwalt v. Kreider, 3 Pa. 264.) The question was raised 
in this case whether if one of two sureties was exonerated by the 
laches of the creditor, he could proceed to collect the debt from 
the other. In another case the surety’s notification to the holder “to 
collect the note, as he would not stand bail any longer,” was not 
sufficiently definite to answer the legal requirement. (S¢rickler v. 
Burkholder, 47 Pa. 476.) In a third case a father, who was sued 
as surety for his son, on a promissory note given for money bor- 
rowed from a married woman, offered in defense a notice to her 
husband (who also held a similar claim against them) “to go on 
and collect the money loaned, or he would not be accountable 
any longer,” without specifying whether it was the money loaned 
by the wife .or the husband. This notice, even if sufficient in 
other respects, was not a notice to the wife, and did not discharge 
the surety. (Hellen v. Bryson, 40 Pa. 472.) 

The note must be due before the notice can be given. A notice 
therefore by a surety on a note not yet due that he will not 
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remain responsible if the holder does not sue the principal debtor 
as soon as the debt becomes due, or that must get other security, 
will not discharge the surety. (Hellen v. Crawford, 44 Pa. 105.) 

Whether the surety would be discharged by the principal's in- 
solvency should he request an action to be brought against him, 
and which is disregarded for the reason that nothing could 
be recovered, has been discussed but not answered. (/6.) If the 
principal be dead, the creditor is not required by statute (Act, 
April 1gth, § 14) requiring creditors to exhibit their accounts to 
executors and administrators within a prescribed time, unless re- 
quested by the surety to do so. (/% 10 S. & R. 33; 15 S. 28; 
1 W. 143; 3 Pa. 264.) 

A married woman is entitled to notice like any other person, 
and notice to the husband is not notice to the wife unless it has 
been communicated to her. (Shimer v. Jones, 47 Pa. 268; Hellen 
v. Bryson, 40 Pa. 472.) Whether a notice which has been given 
to the husband for his wife reaches her is a question of fact to 
be determined like any other. (Shzmer v. Jones, 47 Pa. 268.) 

Formerly, the notice need not be in writing (Shzmer v. Jones, 
47 Pa. 268, 276; Strickler v. Burkholder, 47 Pa. 476, 480), though 
this was always regarded as the better evidence. (Wolleshlare v. 
Searles, 45 Pa. 45; Cope v. Smith, 8 S. & R. 109.) But the statute 
now declares that “the surety or sureties in any instrument in 
writing for the forbearance or payment of money at any future 
time, shall not be discharged from their liability upon the same, 
by reason of notice from the surety ar sureties, to the creditor 
or creditors, to collect the amount thereof from the principal in 
said instruments, unless such notice shall be in writing and signed 

by the party giving the same.” (Purdon’s Dig., p. 862.) 

The notice is sufficient without a tender of expenses, or a stipu- 
lation to pay them, or an offer by the surety to take the obliga- 
tion and bring suit himself, unless the creditor, at the time of the 
notice, expressly puts his refusal to sue on the ground of the 
trouble and expense, and offers to proceed if that objection be 
removed. (Wetzel v. Spomsler’s Ex., 18 Pa. 460.) 

The creditor must not only begin his suit against the principal 
immediately, or without any unnecessary delay, but must prosecute 
it with all reasonable diligence; the cause must be arbitrated if 
this is required by the circumstances, or demanded by the surety; 
and all means must be used of saving the surety which the exist- 
ing state of the law puts in his power, and which a prudent man 
would adopt to save himself. (Wetzel v. Sponsler's Ex., 18 Pa. 460.) 
For, if the debt is lost by the creditor’s neglect to sue after a 
proper notification, and the debtor’s property has been sold, or 
taken by other creditors, or encumbered with liens, the surety is 
discharged. (/0.) 
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So long as the surety remains quiet and does not notify the 
creditor to proceed against the debtor the creditor can rest, and 
no act of mere quiescence can ever affect his remedy against the 
surety. Mere forbearance or delay, however prejudicial to the 
surety, will not discharge him. (Wénton v. Little, 94 Pa. 64; United 
States v. Simpson, 30 S. & W. 437; Campbell v. Sherman, 151 Pa. 
70; Mundorf v. Singer, 5 W. 172; Schoonover vy. Pierce; 7 W. N 
93; Thursby v. Gray, 4 Yeates 518; Cope v. Smith, 8 S. & R. 
110; Johnston v. Thompson, 4 W. 446; Kramph v. Hatz, 52 Pa. . 
525; Keller’s Estate, 1 Leg. Chron. 189; Rhoads v. Frederick, 8 W. 
448; see Gardner v. Ferree, 15 S. & R. 28; Patterson v. Grier, 1 
Pitts. L. J. 139; Scott v. Pzerce, 26 Pitts. L. J. 119; Bovard v. 
Patterson, 34 Leg. Int. 274; Coatesville v. Kauffman, 1 Chest. 57; 
Pitts., etc., R. Co. v. Shaeffer, 59 Pa. 350; Richards v. Commonwealth, 
40 Pa. 146.) And a promise to a debtor to forbear in consideration 
of securities which are put into his hands by another joint debtor 
to be unconditionally delivered to the creditor, but which are 
delivered to him on condition of: forbearance, is a fraud, and is 
not obligatory on him. (Lumdberman’s Bank v. Smith, 1 Pa. 504.) 
In a case in which this principle was applied, the evidence was 
not clear that the creditor promised to wait several months before 
demanding payment of the debtors, until he could recover on the 
securities thus delivered to him. The sureties, therefore, could not 
escape. Said Mr. Chief Justice Gibson: “To prevent sureties from 
being let off on shallow pretenses it is necessary to hold them to 
strict proof, for a transaction, like the present, is peculiarly liable 
to misrepresentation or mistake.” Indeed, a creditor is not required 
to resort to the principal for the collection of his debt in the 
beginning, nor to a lien given to secure it; he may sue and 
recover from the surety. (Geddis v. Hawk, 1 W. 280, previous trial, 
10 S. & R., 16 S. & R.)_ This principle was vigorously combated 
by Mr. Justice Houston (1 W. 291), and does not well harmonize 
with the principle which has been often applied, that if a creditor 
has the means of satisfaction either aetually or potentially in his 
hands, acquired by a lien on the debtor’s property by execution 
or in other ways, and does not retain them, the surety, so far as 
the means if thus applied would have paid the debt, is discharged. 
(Lichtenthaler v. Thompson, 13 S. & R. 157; Bellas v. Miller, 8 S. 
& R. 452: Clow v. Derby Coal Co., 98 Pa. 432; Commonwealth v. 
Vanderslice, 6 S. & R. 452; Commonwealth v. Haas, 16 S. & R. 
252; Ramsey v. Westmoreland Bank, 2 P. & W. 203; Nef's Appeal, 
9 W. & S. 36; Zalmage v. Burlingame, 9 Pa. 23; Everly v. Rice, 
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‘AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


Is it practicable to have an elastic currency? What should be its 
nature? Is the National system elastic? Would an elastic currency 
benefit us? What plan seems the best? Theseare matters for our con- 
sideration to-day. 

An elastic currency is a paper circulation issuable at will; it expands 
, and contracts with the demands of trade, and is convertible and redeem- 

able on demand. Its basis is credit. 

When conditions are normal and healthy the whole machinery of 
business is moved by the current of commerce without friction, carrying 
its freight of prosperity to all sections of the country ; but when the flow 
is not so smooth, or the ebb tide sets in, it is a singular fact that we are 
quite unable to stem or check it by the most practical efforts now within 
our power before matters assume a serious aspect, confidence is impaired 
and the situation generally affected. 

The friends of an elastic currency assert and claim under such con- 
ditions it would give relief or have an influence most decidedly beneficial 
to the monetary situation, and they further charge with apparent justice 
that the National system is entirely devoid of elasticity. There is good 
reason and sound judgment in this assertion, but we are compelled to . 
admit in all fairness, after an experience of thirty years, that the National 
system, with its restrictions properly enforced, has been materially 
strengthening to the banks, assuring to the public and the large interests 
confided tothem. Yet at the same time I am firmly of the opinion that 
we need a larger circulation in certain sections, and that this can be 
accomplished by some changes and modifications under the present 
system and within it which could extend the powers of the banks on 
lines of unqualified safety. The friends of the State banking system on 
the other hand argue that that alone is. the avenue through which we 
must seek the best means of increasing the circulation of the country. 
Except under wel!-defined restrictions I am unequivocally opposed to 
State bank issues, for I believe that the best circulating medium of the 
country is that which will present one that has a uniform appearance 
and does secure a uniform value at all times and everywhere. This I 
do not believe possible if controlled and directed by forty-four States, 
all acting under the inspiration of different ideas of what are their local 
needs, without regard to the demands of the country at large. Paper 
put into circulation under such conditions, no matter how well guarded 
to begin with, would soon fall into depreciation ; for this reason it is 
a ye that one law shall regulate and govern all our note issues. 

he safety and permanency of our financial system is absolutely de- 
ndent on a fixed uniformity of value of every note put in circulation 
in any part of the country, without regard to any one section alone, in 
order that all obligations, public and private, shall rest upon the same 
equality and be discharged with perfect fidelity. Asa nation we cannot 
maintain our credit or saggy’ t our integrity except we guard our mone- 
tary laws most carefully. So in giving our currency the feature of 
elasticity which it needs we must not go too far and jeopardize either 
that confidence we enjoy or that credit we hold in such high value. This 
should stand above all. It should be first with the individual as well as 
the State. : ; 

We can put no paper in circulation unless it is based upon sound 

principles of business economy if we expect it to be accepted for value. I 
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trust that it will not be understood that I am opposed to the State banking 
system—this is not the case. My opposition lay against the right of 
issue for the State banks without Government supervision or control. 
This might have done once, but not now. We are now used to the © 
uniformity of the National system, as well as the unalterable value of 
every piece of paper we handle, and it is utterly absurd to make any 
change, except it is one in harmony with our experience, looking to the 
enlargement and elaboration of the National system along a line of elas- 
ticity, coupled with any other desirable modifications or improvements 
that the best talent could suggest. It would be absolutely impossible, 
as I have indicated, under a State banking system, coupled with the right 
of note issue on any kind of security, or no security at all, to maintain 
the same value of the notes put in circulation; so it would be equally 
impossible to have that similarity observed in the design of bank bills 
which we find so convenient in the National bank note now, unless all 
banks of issue were either under the same supervision or controlled by 
the same law. This should be apparent to every banker, and its impor- 
tance should neither be overlooked or underestimated. 

What we want is more paper money in circulation, but it must be of 
the right kind. It must be put in circulation under a belief in the fact 
that the contract to redeem or convert it is made in good faith and will 
be fulfilled, and that all parties have the ability to fulfill the same. This 
confidence, and this known ability, will give us a paper dollar to which 
our National honor can be pledged, and which it can also maintain, but 
if it should be denied National indorsement, being absolutely sound 
within itself, and having the protection of a good law, it can be main- 
tained and circulated at par upon its own merits. 

A paper dollar is simply a promise to pay in something, and unless 
convertible in something that the public will take it will not pass for 
money. It must have upon its face the stamp of honesty, it must be a 
promise made in good faith, with the power of convertibility and re- 
demption in coin, otherwise it is utterly worthless; no law can make it 

ass and no Government can maintain it at specie value by any edict ; 
or except it commands universal confidence and respect by reason of 
being justly entitled to it, it will not stand. It must also have a recog- 
nized and fixed value based upon solid foundations as the verdict of 
ublic confidence, otherwise it is only a question of time when, lacking 
in one or all of these essential attributes, it will go down with disgrace. 
Gold and silver are not elastic. Gold has, and always will have, a fixed 
value, and unless silver is based on it by a pledge of convertibility it can- 
not be kept at the same parity with it. Such a thing is not possible. 
There is but one standard, yet gold and silver and paper can circulate 
in perfect harmony with each other under correct laws of adjustment. 
or instance, consider fora moment that $1,600,000,000, the circulating 
medium of the United States, is at this time maintained at a gold basis 
by the insignificant gold reserve of about $100,000,000. Every banker 
will see at once that this is a very small reserve to carry against such a 
large liability, for every dollar of silver or paper in circulation is Aare 
in gold. Why is it, then, that they who hold the bonds of the Govern- 
ment and its obligations do not become panic-stricken and rush to the 
Treasury to collect their debts before the small gold supply is exhausted ? 
It is simply because public confidence has been strengthened and sus- 
tained by the fulfillment of every pledge heretofore made by the nation. 
It is also because of the respect we have for the integrity of the Govern- 
ment, and its ability to fulfill its promises and meet its obligations. It 
is this which stands behind the gold réserve, and which is pre-eminently 
higher in public estimation. It is this promise, coupled with the ability 
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and the intention to carry out that promise, which sustajns our nation’s 
credit to-day, and upholds it in splendid equilibrium against all those 
vile forces, which for popular favor, or personal gain, would not hesitate 
to destroy it. On just Such a credit as this must stand any note system, 
with its feature of elasticity, in order to be safe to the country and bene- 
ficial to trade. 

As it is now, at the very time we need most money in circulation, we 
are compelled to-contract our loans in order to meet the depletion of 
deposits, or the stringency of a tight money market. This is where the 
present system is greatly defective ; this is where it lays an embargo on 
trade and puts an unnecessary burden on commerce ; for instead of with- 
drawing the money from the hands of our customers at such a time, we 
should then be so situated as to assist them, by putting more money in 
circulation in order to stay the tide of uneasiness and apprehension. As 
it is, we are powerless to do otherwise. And this is not only an un- 
healthy measure to impose on the situation, but it has a tendency to 
aggravate, rather than to alleviate it. 

The capital invested in the National system at this time is about 
$700,000,000, while our paper circulation is only about $208,000,000. The 
reason for this is that there is but little profit in circulation, where one 
has to pay a premium of 113 for a Government bond, against which the 
Government will only advance him 85 cents in paper. A law so mani- 
festly unjust should be repealed at once. It is a reflection upon the in- 
telligence and the integrity of the country. It is a partisan law, kept in 
force for political effect. [t is nothing more nor less than a questioning 
of the stability of its own bonds by the Government in declining to ad- 
vance but 85 cents onthem, when they command 103 in the open market. 
It is a reflection, not essential or necessary. a law enforced to-day under 
circumstances far different from those which existed when it was created, 
and it is an unwarranted injustice to the people, whose wants demand 
more money, and to the banks whose function it is to supply it. 

It does stand in reason that all industries are more stable and 
prosperous where capital is most abundant. Take, for instance, the 
lumber- interests of Maine, and those of Oregon. Are they not sur- 
rounded by widely different conditions? In one place we find a large 
supply of local capital. The lumberman of Maine can command money 
at low rates, and get all he wants, and find a market for his products 
near home. In the far West matters are altogether different. Higher 
rates of interest prevail; higher wages are paid and money is ‘scarcer ; 
the markets more distant. One relies largely on borrowed capital, and 
though better prices are received, he realizes less on his investment than 
his competitor in the East. This all works very well, however, so long 
as prosperity is the order of the day, but let the money market take a 
squeeze and business become a little congested, then the Western man 
goes down under the first pressure, while his competitor is but little 
affected. This is because he had only 56 chances of succeeding to 136 
for his Eastern competitors. Thus you see the advantage of a large 
cash supply, as against more limited facilities, in the ability of a like in- 
dustry to meet and withstand adverse business conditions. 

Now, suppose you take the same rule, and apply it to the industries 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, as compared with those of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, and you will see that the Eastern man has 409 chances 
of winning to 32 for his Southern brother. 

Again let us look into this question on another line and apply the 
comparison to the iron industry of Pennsylvania with that of Alabama, 
They are surrounded relatively by greatly dissimilar conditions also. 
The man in Pittsburgh is not only nearer the markets of the country 
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with his protheces, but he is also nearer the money market, the great 
centers of wealth, so he has a most decided advantage in his surroundings 
over the Birmingham founder. Not only should he be-able to sell 
cheaper, because of his proximity to market, but as located to the point 
of cash supply, he stands 113 chances of success to nine for the Alabama 
manufacturer. What I mean is this: That the Alabama manufacturer 
has to meet that inequality named in regard to the market, as well as 
in regard to cash resources in his situation, as compared with the Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer, so he must labor in the same disproportion 
against these disadvantages in his power of resistance, to adversity and 
depression, all other things being equal. There may be some exceptions 
to this rule, but the rule is a safe one to rely upon, and it is borne out 
by existing conditions in sections where’cash is plentiful as compared 
with localities where itis scarce. _ 

When we come to compare the agricultural sections with the manu- 
facturing, we are startled at the perception of conditions still wider 
apart in the industrial situation, and we see that our needs are wholly 
and radically different, and that the restrictive features in the National 
system as regards circulation, is a marked discrimination in favor of the 
centers of wealth, as against those sections where the supply is most 
limited, for it protects the manufacturing districts of the country, in 
localizing the field of competition, by denying to us those facilities for 
the more ready accumulation of capital which would enable us in time 
to become fedependent of them. But notwithstanding this we do not 
mark with jealousy the grand accumulations and the great enterprises 
which are encouraged and built up in any section of the country on any 
protective line that is fair and just to all. What we want or all we could 
demand are laws that will enable us by reason of the situation in which 
we are placed to have a fair showing in overcoming these difficulties by 
which we are surrounded and the dissipation of those impediments 
which lie in the way of our progress on the march forward to inde- 
pendence. 

The comparisons already drawn are plain enough that we needa larger 
circulating medium in some sections of our country. Now I wish to 
show you how the wealth of a nation is distributed. The capital and 
surplus combined with the undivided profits and deposits of all the 
banks “and trust companies of the country thrown together make 
$6,413,000,000. One-half of this immense sum is concentrated and held 
in seven States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, giving these States, with a 
population of only 11,000,000 people, $289 per capita. 

n Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa and Minnesota, with a popu- 
lation of 17,716,000, you will find a per capita of $60. While in the 
fifteen Southern States, including Maryland and Missouri, with a Pe u- 
lation of 22,000,000, you will find a per capita of $31. But take o Mis- 
souri, Maryland and Kentucky and you reduce the population to 
17,000,000, and the per capita to $16.60, with a oly $9 and 
Alabama, North Carolina and Arkansas less than $8. Then again, if we 
3a all the States together except New York and the New England 

tates we find a population of 56,000,000 and a per capita of $57, while 
the seven excluded States have a per capita of $218. 

Do we need any stronger argument to prove the want of more capital 
in the West or South? Do we not see the disadvantages against which 
we work, as compared with the Eastern States? e make no com- 
plaint because the East is rich and growing richer, their energy and 
thrift has brought this reward to them, but we have a right to ask that 
legislation be not all one way. Weare one people, yet in the vast extent 
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of our country and in the diversity of products, our situation is not the 
same as theirs; what we need they already have; what we want they 
do not demand, because the conditions which surround them are totally 
different from our own. They are already populous and rich, while we 
need money and people to build up and develop these grand resources 
which lie dormant at our very doors awaiting the magic touch of capital 
to bring them into life and energy, that the burdens which our toiling 
millions carry may grow lighter and lighter as they bear them onward 
toward the meridian of our country’s greatness.. We ask that these 
obstacles which hinder the natural development of our country by cir- 
cumscribing its possibilities be removed. Its restrictions are unnatural 
' and unessential ; they place a,vicious burden upon the property and labor 
of every man within our bounds and are athreatening menace not alone 
to our prosperity, but our liberty as well, for industry and energy to 
have their reward need the fostering influence and encouragement of 
good laws and wise dispensations. Weare greatly impeded to-day in our 
progress by way of this legal hindrance to the proper increase of bank- 
ing facilities in the West and South, for in these sections they are mani- 
festly insufficient, and restrictions so unjust should be promptly amended 
in some plan of relief which would not destroy the National svstem, but 
blend in perfect harmony with all its splendid advantages and restrain- 
ing responsibilities, a method of elasticity that will give to those 
sections of the country where it is so desirable a larger issue of notes 
without the least insecurity. : 

There is also another almost ——— gulf between us and prosperity 
and more insurmountable than the restrictions to freer banking. This 
is the credit system, a curse and a blight to any country, and the losses 
which we sustain annually by it are simply fearful to contemplate. 

Our productive energies are yearly taxed with a positive loss through 
the excessive prices of the credit system over a cash system of $80,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000, and I believe it will exceed this. What a fearful 
sum to withdraw from the results of our labor! Is it not a wonder we 
exist at all? The little farmer pays positively 40 to 50 per cent. over 
cash prices for his time purchases, the big planter puts himself in the 
same situation with his factor, and the merchant in his turn is the last 
one brought to accountability for being the biggest fool of all the fools. 
Think of it for one moment—$100,000,000 or more would be saved to our 
people yearly without a doubt if they observed the “ pay as you go” policy, 
had the courage of self-denial, and lived upon what was home-raised and 
home-made for a year or two until they could reach the point where they 
would have no necessity for credit or chattel mortgage, then they would 
be independent within themselves and could rest under the shade of 
their own vine and fig trees, and be as “kings and princes in the land.” 

Our cotton should be made to cloth where it is grown and picked. 
Our great forests of pine and cypress and hardwoods should not be 
sent abroad to find skilled workmen—here we should manufacture 
enough for home consumption, from home products. No people can 
prosper under such disadvantages. We are discriminated against at 
every point, and knocked out in every competition. From distant 
States goods can be laid on our market similar to what we are making 
in our factories as cheap, if not cheaper, than we can sell them. Even 
the staple product of beef, which is our leading article of export, next 
to cotton, cannot be sold in any of the towns or cities of the neighboring 
States without the special permission of certain Western luminaries. 

The gifts of millions to Chicago seminaries and colleges of learning 
are no more nor less than forced contributions and illegal assessments 
upon the live-stock interests of this country by a combined jobbery of 
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the open markets under a system of highway robbery and confiscatiom 
unparalleled in its cool effrontery and unequaled in its audacity. You 
may talk all you please, gentlemen, about the right of property and: 
personal liberty, but it is only a silly farce when, in the course of a: 
people’s history, no law can be found which will protect their property 
or their products from unnatural absorption or conversion without 
reference to their individual rights, by the trusts and combinations 
which exist to-day, and whose very power not only fixes the tariff on 
the public highways, but in fact and in truth puts the price on every 
commodity in the market. When this point has been reached and we 
are powerless to shield the great industries of our land from their pol- 
luting tovch we have come to a period, indeed, when the safety of the 
nation is absolutely dependent on that serious thought and consider- 
ation which will lead to the solution of this problem. Not alone this 
asst but others just as serious confront us and they must be solved. 

here is no dodging the issue, no getting around it. The hands of the 
clock point to the hour, and the hour ominous of evil, except we heed 
the warning. Thecry is for more money and more work. Is it not 
then the part of wisdom to insist now on a sufficiency of good money 
rather than take the risk of a flood of bad money which seems to 
threaten us? 

The Canadian banking law is quite similar to ours, except in point 
of liberality, being much freer, but it is a fine one and has been worked 
most successfully. No bank can be organized under the Canadian 
law with less than $500,000 capital and the cash is paid over to the 
Minister of Finance, but he immediately returns the amount back to the 
organizers of the bank, retaining 5 per cent. of the proposed circulation. 
The system is almos: a counterpart of our own. The 5 percent. retained 
by the Government is called a “safety fund.” The bank is authorized 
to issue its own notes to the extent of its capital without any bonds as 
security for the note issue. This gives them, as you see, a working 
capital of $1,000,000 for a banking capital of $500,000, but they carry 
rarely over 60 per cent. of their capital in circulation at any one time. 
The 5 per cent. safety fund is fixed at 5 per cent. of the amount of circu- 
lating paper—not of their capital —and this 5 per cent. of circulation is 
adjusted.monthly with the Minister of Finance. In the event of a bank 
failure the Government has the second lien upon all the assets, the note 
holder the first lien and the depositor the third lien, the shareholders: 
coming in last. Shareholders are liable for double the amount of their 
stock, the same as in our National system. The Canadian Government,. 
on winding a the affairs of a bank, allows them 3 per cent. per annum 
on the safety fund, which they return to the bank. 

They generally carry about 20 per cent. reserve, sometimes a little 
higher; 40 per cent. of the reserve is required by law to be in Dominion 
notes. 

In the October statement for the Canadian banks, with a capital of 
something over $60,000,000, they were carrying then about $36,000,000: 
in circulation. In the spring, however, after the crops are marketed, it. 
runs down generally to about $20,000,000. Behind this large volume of 
paper money are the combined assets of their bills receivable and cash 
in hand, nothing more, yet they have had but one failure and few losses. 
to put on record, and never any panic. — | 

here is no complication in the system such as we have to contend 
with in ours. It adjusts itself to the wants of business and to the 
extending of business requirements ; but this is not the case with us— 
we have no feature of elasticity. In 1893, when every effort was strained 
to lighten the burden of the panic and extend such assistance as was 
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possible to the trade interests of the country, our circulation was in- 
creased only 2% per cent. of the capital invested in our National 
system ; under similar conditions the Canadian banks could have added 
30 to 40 per cent. to the circulation at once. The fact is the Canadian 
Government lets the Canadian banker bank on his own capital, and gives 
him the credit of a sum equal to his capital. Here the first difficulty we 
meet is a contraction of 15 per cent. on the capital invested. 

The sum of the discounts of the American bank is fixed invariably 
by the sum of its deposits, if they exceed its capital. In Canada this is 
just the reverse. The banks there depend on their capital and on their 
note circulation more than on the deposits they control. Here we have 
nothing to rely on except our bills; thus we paralyze trade by forcing 
in our loans and our depositors naturally become excited and all but 
paralyze us by calling for what we owe them. (Ms a result the scare in- 
creases at both ends of the line. This would not be the case if there 
was any elasticity in our system, for the moment times began to tighten 
up we would put our reserves into circulation and the effect would be 
to counteract the excitement and stop the drain upon us; in fact, we 
should then be able to protect ourselves and our customers, 

Take the situation of this country in 1893; 16,000 failures were re- 
corded, the immense sum of $1,000,000,000 the loss involved. Our 
National banks made a forced reduction of their loans outstanding to 
the extent of $330,000,000 in ten months, in order to counterbalance the 
payment of $400,000,000 of deposits. In this financial cyclone 700 banks 
went down and among them 155 Nationals. There never has been such 
a time in the history of our country, such a time of terrible trial and 
ceaseless strain upon the vital energies and resources of men and busi- 
ness. The year 1893 will be to us, in our recollection, like the flames of 
fire that lit up the wilderness and swept down Cemetery Ridge upon 
those heroes who were immortalized ander that fearful ordeal. We shall 
not forget it. 

What would have been the effect on the situation if then $300,000,000 
could have been put in circulation, instead of $40,000,000 clearing-house 
certificates? How many thousands now bankrupt would have been 
saved? How many millions swept away would never have been lost, 
could we have applied such magnificent resources then to sustain 
and relieve the business interests of the country? As it was, we were 
forced to reduce our loans in self-defense, and the unreasonable demands 
on the banks by panic-stricken depositors indirectly forced hundreds 
of mercantile failures, as a natural consequence, for which our defective 
banking system was partly responsible. 

It was the recourse to an issue of loan certificates which proved the 
salvation of our credit during the crisis ; and those brave men who came 
to the rescue in that hour of severe trial and extremity, displaying so 
much nerve and tact, backed by the co-operation of the firm hand and 
cool head of the National system, deserve our lasting gratitude and 
respect ; for it was that exhibition of confidence and coolness on the 
part of those great bankers, who placed themselves in front of the panic, 
which destroyed its force and put to flight its power, and those who 
reflect in any wise on their motives are certainly ignorant of the unwar- 
ranted slander they perpetrate with such injustice. 

One argument against note circulation without bond deposit to guaran- 
tee the same, is that there is a great risk of loss to the noteholder or the 
Government. In order to refute this, let me say that had the net profits 
now held by the Government, which they derived from the tax on note 
circulation, been applied to wipe out the small loss sustained by 
depositors, a large profit would have still remained to the Government ; 
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hence it is certain that a reasonable safety fund would prevent any loss 
whatever to a noteholder or depositor, for the Government has actually 
made a net profit of $130,000,000 over all losses, and if there had been 
no tax whatever on circulation $1,000,000 would have covered the loss 
in that line. Then what is the necessity to hamper the banking interests 
of the country with a restrictive law? Ifa banks assets are good, does 
it not follow that its debts will be faithfully met? And if a large 
percentage of the men who occupy positions of trust in all other 
branches of business discharge their duties faithfully, is it unreasonable 
to suppose the banker will not do the same? 

Again, if the Scotch, German and English banks can do business 
without a safety fund, or without bond security, and the Canadian banks 
can conduct their business successiully with a deposit of but 5 per cent. 
against their circulation, discharging their obligation to the public with 
the utmost fidelity, then is it not entirely feasible for us to have a 
National system which can be controlled and overlooked, as it now is, 
through one department, giving the banks the right of emission to such 
extent as trade may justify where they are located ? 

In the East, where there is so much capital concentrated, or in some 
of the larger reserve cities, it is possible they would not care to extend 
their circulation. But this is no reason why a prohibition should be set 
against banks in localities where money is needed and in active demand. 
Let us consider for a moment a plan which would in general preserve 
all the features of the National system, and at the same time give us the 
advantage of elasticity to our circulating medium, and do so with safety 
and simplicity. 

1. Let the National banking law be so amended that all banks here- 
after organized or coming under this act be required to deposit with the 
Treasury of the United States gold, silver and !egal tender notes in 
equal parts to the extent of their capital, for which United States 1 per 
cent. bonds be issued and held for account of the bank; if United States 
bonds are not available, then any State, county or municipal bond, 
which, by reason of its good standing, shall have the approval of the 
Comptroller, be admissible with the restriction, however, that not over 
10 per cent. of the capital of any bank shall be invested in bonds of the 
same kind, United States bonds excepted. 

2. That all National banks shall be required to issue National currency 
at par with their capital, which circulation shall be redeemable at the 
Treasury of the United States, 5 per cent. of such circulation to be kept 
on deposit with the Treasurer at all times, the tax on circulation to be 
reduced to one-quarter of I per cent. 

3. That all National banks with a capital of $100,000, or more, 
shall have the right to issue National bank notes to the extent of 50 per 
cent. of their capital ; four-fifths of such issue shall be free of any tax, 
except hereinafter mentioned, but the remaining fifth of the same shall 
pay a tax of six per cent. per annum. 

4. That there shall be two distinct note issues made under the 
National banking system, and for convenience we shall designate one— 
the National currency note—this being the paper put in circulation by 
the bank, and which the Government undertakes to redeem, the other 
is issued only to the extent of 50 per cent. of its capital, we shall call 
the “ National bank note,” and this note shall be redeemable at the 
counter of the bank, or upon presentation at the counter of any redemp- 
tion agent of the bank of issue. 

5. Each National bank shall appoint by, and with the approval of the 
Comptroller, in any two or more of the reserve cities, agents of redemp- 
tion for its National bank notes; when any redemption agent of a bank 
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‘takes up or redeems any note or notes, then the same shall be forwarded 
to the Treasury department for cancellation, and in lieu thereof, the 
department will send to the home bank, new bank notes, to be signed. 
and put in circulation, as it may see fit to do. 

6. Any bank to be eligible as an agent of redemption for any other 
bank, must have a capital of $500,000, 

7. That all banks issuing bank notes shall deposit with the Govern- 
ment one-half per cent. of such circulation semi-yearly, until the same 
shall reach the sum of 5 per cent. of the maximum bank note circulation 
they would be entitled to issue, and the banks issuing such notes shall 
keep with redemption agents, for the purpose of redeeming such notes, 
a sum not less than 6 per cent. of the average monthly circulation, 
the same adjustable monthly, and a report shall be forwarded to the 
Comptroller monthly, at the close of each month, making a statement 
of the bank note circulation for the month preceding. . 

8. The bank notes put in circulation shall state on their face: “This 
note is redeemable bank in New York, or bank in St. 
Louis,” or other reserve city, in order to distinguish them from the 
National currency notes, redeemable at the Treasury of the United 
States. Banks of this class should be required also to keep a reserve at 
home of 20 per cent. in specie or legal tender notes, against the bank 
note circulation. 

g. That when a bank retires from business and has made full settle- 
ment of its affairs, one-half of the amount to credit of safety fund of 
said bank shall go to the United States Treasury for the protection 
of Pg a holders in general and the other half remaining to the 
bank. 

In my opinion this plan would work without the slightest friction and 
the bank notes and the currency notes could readily be distinguished 
from each other, and if the bank notes were limited to $20 bills, the 
matter of trouble to redemption banks for assorting and remitting 
them would be very insignificant. The banks of redemption would 
hold, as you perceive, at all times 6 per cent. of the circulation that 
might be presented for payment to them, and they should certify to the 
Treasury department that at all times they would be responsible for 
this, and if they desired it the issuing bank could put up furthersecurity, 
but it is hardly likely that 6 per cent. reserve would be absorbed before 
it could be sieaned. These bank notes being payable at the option of 
the holder at two or more fixed points, would become popular for small 
remittances. The banks would select redemption agents at those points 
where the business of their section in general centered for the reason 
that their notes would flow that way ; and in order to make the system 
popular it must be also conveniently arranged for note holders to meet 
prompt redemption. This would savea return of the notes to the 
home bank unless preferable to the note holder, and the notes would 
naturally flow to the nearest point of redemption. Again, the character 
of the banks named as redemption agents being subject to the approval 
of the Comptroller, would always secure safe connections for the issuing 
banks, and all paper in circulation having been designed and issued by 
the Government would at once secure uniformity. I cannot imagine 
anything more convenient to the public, in fact, it would be a decided 
advantage to our circulating medium: behind it would rest the integrity 
of carefully managed banks, backed by administrative ability of the most 
skillful business men, and by reason of their rapid redemption these 
notes would circulate readily, grow in favor and command the confidence 
and respect of the commercial community. 

From this crude plan you only catch the thought which needs elabor- 
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ating and perfecting before it is presentable to the business eye, but it 
conveys to you, I trust, the idea of how an elastic currency would work 
and what a grand benefit it would be to some sections of the country, 
as a substitute for cash, especially in the season of the year when a 
bountiful harvest forces upon us the necessity of using largely more than 
we have at command—then we should hold a reserve to draw upon to 
meet the wants of trade as well as to protect it—a means perfectly 
simple and absolutely safe. 

The increase under this plan of the National bank currency circulation 
could be used to retire the legal tender notes of the Government now 
outstanding, $346,000,000, and against which there is no reserve of any 
kind ; provided a sufficient number of the banks increased their circu- 
lation under 1 per cent bonds. Illustration of plan: 


Capital Of Daas | ois vice csiscivcess bi KERR CECE eh ie tne CCS ERS «+ $500,000 
Dancst oF = ner. cent. 47. Si. BOWE sad hcckk oko cccbbwiieencedsdvcces 500,000 
Currency circulation Bred... .0ccaescnvenceecienscieie Kdekés aces e+e 500,000 
5 per cent. reserve with U.S. Treasurer..............cccccccces see 25,000 

ey oe Pere Te tre pe Cay app tes cameney $475,000 
Tax on circulation, one-fourth of 1 per cent., $1,250 annual. 


Elastic bank note circulation, 50 percent..... .......- cinbenseeun $250,000 
Tax on bank note circulation, one-fourth per cent., $625 annual, 
Safety fund tax, 1 per cent. until it reaches 5 per cent., $12,500 annual. 











Deposit with bank of redemption No. t, 6 per cent.............2200: 15,000 
Deposit with bank of redemption No. 2, 6 per cent.............e000: 15,000 
Reserve at home of specie or legal tender notes, 20 per cent......... 50,000 
ORE CODE UE, BP OO CONES nic cdadicdedctcccascvcsede «eee+ $80,000 
Capital of the National system.......... perebe Ceewhevadoaeanes $700,000,000 
Increase by bank note issue, 50 per Cent. .........-cccecececess $350,000,000 
Reserve of the bank agents, 32 per cent............ wcesseccees I 12,000,000 
Net increase. ...... Sek peee babs casas acbedoueekaencs $238,000,000 ° 
Non-taxable part of bank note isSue,...........ceceeeeseees seeks .« $200,000 
Taxable part of bank note issue, last fifth,6 percent. ............ . §0,COO 


Net increase to circulation, exclusive of taxable part of issue and 
reserve. above par issue of currency note $168,000,000, less than one- 
fourth, or 25 per cent. to each bank circulation. 

The reserves against the bank note circulation of 32 per cent. should 
be protected by law as preference debts to holders of such notes out- 
standing. The use of 1 per cent. bonds would savea vast sum of interest 
to the Government, and under the plan indicated, or one similar, our 
finances would rest upon that basis of credit, commercial honor and 
soundness so essential to public confidence, keeping within the bounds 
of intrinsic values. The wild theory of the inflationist would be ignored, 
and by reaching out only so far, in the line of elasticity, as to infuse 
vitality in the present system, which cramps and obstructs the legitimate 
purpose and province of the bank, opposition, except that inspired by 
partisan and political motives, would hardly be aroused. 

This is what we want to-day in most sections of the South and West; 
our situation not only requires but demands it. Texas is only in her 
infancy now; before us is the future, that will bring to coming gener- 
ations the crowning motherhood of her days of full maturity, when con- 
tented millions will rest upon her broad bosom and take food and 
nourishment from her generous hand. 

We have a boundless reach of untouched virgin soil, as rich as lie in 
the valleys along that ancient river where Egypt built her monuments 
to the unknown God, and within her bounds, just as nature left them, 
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are still undisturbed vast fields of marble and iron and coal and potter's 
clay, lying in silent reserve, responsive to the wants and genius of 
man. : 
This is but the morning of the harvest day; the earth groans under 
the burden of her unborn riches ; the forests and the fields await the ax, 
- the scythe and sickle, and even now we stand amid the ripened grain and 
watch the distant music of the joyous thousands who shall follow in our 
footsteps and garner in the glistening sheaves to crown the golden 
harvest. The time is coming for action—it will be the dawning day of 
new hope and new progress. No people such as we, and no country 
- such as ours, can afford to remain behind in the grand march of develop- 
ment. We must not be laggards in the race; let us bid farewell to the 
past with its trials and its vicissitudes ; it belangs to generations already 
gone. The future is for us, and we must write upon it the record of our 
own destiny. 

I would to God that day was already here; that in every heart and 
home was peace and plenty ; that on every hearthstone in our land was 
lit the lamp of love, and burned the light of joy; that to our grand 
old South might flow a stream of wealth under whose transformin 

wer every hilltop would become a hamlet and every valley a beauti- 
ul garden, where the bloom of the flowers and the songs of the singing 
birds would float on the bright sunshine of the morning and send 
heavenward sweet incense to her everlasting glory. 

Amid all this boundless wealth of opportunity, all these riches, so 
grand and limitless, shall not each one of us in return give back heaping 
measures of gratitude to Him who gave to us and to our children such 
a land for a heritage and such a home for a blessing P—A Pager read at 
the Texas Bankers’ Convention, by C. C. Hemming, President of the 
Gainesville National Bank. 
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AN ELASTIC BANK CURRENCY. 


Mr. Louis R. Ehrich has described the following plan in the New 


York Evening Post: 
Any banking institution, whether National or State, which will submit 
to Government supervision and annually publish three statements as to 
its financial condition, should be allowed to issue its own notes up to 80 
r cent. of its unimpaired capital stock and 50 per cent. of its surplus. 
is right should be restricted to banks whose deposits are at least equal 
to one and one-half times their capital stock; but, in the direction of en- 
couraging the increase of banks, the sum of even $15,000 should be held 
sufficient as a basis of bank capital. This currency issue should be 
a first lien on the assets of the issuing bank, including the stock- 
holders’ double liability, just as at present. On this issue there should 
be a tax of I per cent. per annum in all States whose average bank inter- 
est rate does not exceed 6 per cent., and a tax of 2 per cent. where it 
does exceed said rate. The proceeds of this tax should constitute a 
safety fund which would enable the Government, without possibility of 
loss, to guarantee the payment of everv note issued. The tax proposed 
is larger than a safety fund would require, as our past experience abund- 
antly proves, but it must be sufficiently large to make the currency con- 
tract as the demands of business contract. 
The law should embrace an “ emergency ” clause under which, in case 
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of sudden financial stringency, the majority of the cabinet of the 
United States—the President and Secretary of the Treasury concurring 
with said majority—could authorize that the amount of note issue be 
doubled, the tax in such event being doubled on the “ emergency” note 
issue. The possibility of the issue of such notes should at all times be 
quick and without delay. At present it takes a National bank nearly a 
month to issue money. Under an improved system every bank should 
have the notes to the full amount of the issue to which it is entitled lying 
ready in its vault, and only awaiting the signature of its proper officers. 
And in order to make cancellation of the notes easy and inexpensive, 
the Government should return notes to banks through the mails, at a 
minimum of expense, said notes being stamped “ Retired,’’ so as to elim- 
inate risk of transportation. The total capital of the National and 
State banks of the United States amounts to nearly $950,000,000; the 
surplus to $320,000,000. There would, therefore, under such a law, be a 
possibility of a bank-note issue to the amount of $920,000,000. Remem- 
bering that the highest note issue of the National banks was only 
$3 36,000,000 (at present $197,000,000), there could certainly be no com- 
plaint as to there not existing the possibilitv of sufficient money. Such 
a law would give us a currency which would be perfectly safe, which 
would be elastic, and which would make a financial panic, such as that 
of 1803, for ever impossible. 

Yet there is another condition which I should attach to it. The 
panic of 1893 taught us that a currency based on a bond security can- 
not be elastic. It also taught some of us that the present isolated, each- 
for-itself condition of our banks is dangerous and in times of extreme 
financial fear, decidedly unsafe. Of the 330 State and National banks 
which suspended last year before September 1, 130 resumed payments. 
In other words, these 130 banks were perfectly solvent, but, owing to 
their isolated condition, they were temporarily crowded to the wall. The 
combined capital of these 130 banks was over $29,000,000, and their entire 
combined deposits probably over $50,000,000. Sothat the failure of these 
banks meant the temporary tying-up of about $80,000,000. it requires 
little business experience to measurably understand what widespread 
hardship, in a time of financial need, the temporary entanglement of 
$80,000,000 must have entailed. If possible, a measure must be devised 
which will naturally bring the banks into closer, mutually helpful, mu- 
tually responsible relations. The importance of this cannot be over- 
estimated. The banks of New York were kept within the bounds of 
financial safety by the mutual issuance of $38,000,000 of money in the 
shape of clearing-house certificates. If the banks of Denver had cour- 
ageously followed the same policy, Colorady would not have had to 
suffer the suspension of fourteen banks, of which twelve proved their 
absolute solvency by the fact of their speedy resumption. As to whether 
the proposed measure to give National banks the right to organize 
branches would help this defect in our financial system, is questionable. 
The writer would suggest that the necessary co-interest and co-opera- 
tion of banks can most simply and most beneficially be brought about 
by restricting the right to issue money, as proposed above, to banks 
which shall be members of a bank league, such league to consist of not 
less than 100 banks, of which not more than three shall be in any one 
city, and not moré than one-tenth of the whole number in any one State. 
The object of these restrictions readily suggest themselves. Each league 
must bear the responsibility pro-rata for every bank note issued by any 
member of the league, each bank being absolutely independent in every 
other respect. This would bring about a solidarity of interest between 
every bank member of each league, so that in case of local or National 
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financial pressure every bank would have the combined resources of the 
entire league at its back. Every bank would have millions of league 
money behind it. The very knowledge of this fact would make our 
present senseless and most dangerous “runs” on banks a thing of the 
past. Such a system would necessarily involve the appointment of a 
special league bank examiner, who would co-operate with the regular 
Government bank examiner. It would make the service of the banks to 
the public far more efficient, and, at the same time, far more safe. 

The fundamental question now arises as to whether the banks of the 
United States would avail themselves of the privileges of such alaw and 
organize into bank leagues as a prerequisite to the issue of bank money. 
- With my knowledge of the inertia of bankers, I am inclined to think that 
most presidents and cashiers (more especially of the Eastern banks) 
would, at first, say that they would not so organize. With my knowi- 
edge of the law of self-interest, I should maintain that the organization 
of such leagues would rapidly proceed from the very day the proposed 
banking law showed any probability of Congressional indorsement, and 
that upon the passage of the bill such league organization would con- 
tinue until it embraced every well-conducted bank in the United States. 
The right to add to the loanable capital of a bank up to 80 per cent. of 
its capital and 50 per cent. of its surplus, upon the payment of a small 
tax, would be justly regarded as a most valuable right, and the natural 
desire to obtain this right would speedily promote the league-organiza- 
tion. The pressure for such organization would probably come from the 
Western and Southern banks, but, under all circumstances, the fear of 
isolation and of not being connected with the best league-members would 
impel the great Eastern banks to speedy action and co-operation. The 
limitation of three bank-league members to‘ any one city would bring 
about the establishment of probably twenty to thirty leagues, each con- 
sisting of from one hundred to several hundred banks. Each bank would 
remain absolutely independent in its own bank management, but the 
mutual responsibility for their bank-note issues would, in each league, 
develop an esprit de corps which would add safety and strength to our 
whole banking system. 

Ina hurried letter it is impossible even to touch on many of the features 
and provisions of such a banking law. This plan is offered as a simple 
solution of the problem which must be solved : How to obtain a currency 
which is elastic and safe, and how to remove our banks from their present 
financially isolated condition which recent experience has proven to be 
inconsistent with safe banking. Students of finance, men who know the 
history of branch State-banking in the United States, and who have 
studied the present Canadian banking system, will best appreciate the 
force of the propositions submitted. The political party which evolves 
a banking system which will give the desiderata as above outlined will 
place the nation under great and lasting obligations. 
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COLLECTIONS. 2 
SUPREME COURT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
First Nat. Bank of Richmond v. Davis. 


Under an agreement between plaintiff bank and the H. bank that the latter 
should collect notes and checks forwarded it by plaintiff for a commission, and re- 
mit daily, the relation of principal and agent as to any paper ceased on collection, 
and the relation of creditor and debtor as to the cash immediately arose. 

On failure of the H. bank, it being shown that its cashier had no knowledge of 
its insolvency till the failure. it is not chargeable as for a conversion of funds of 
plaintiff which it has mingled with its own funds, since, in. the absence of such 
knowledge on the cashier’s part, the contract, with its necessary implication as to 
_ —— to be made of plaintiff's money on collection, remained in force till 
the failure. : 


BURWELL, J.—After a careful examination of the numerous author- 
ities cited by the counsel representing the parties to this cause, we 
have come to the conclusion, upon the facts found, that the relation of 
the Bank of New Hanover to the plaintiff bank at the time of the ap- 
pointment of the defendant receiver was merely that of debtor to cred- 
itor as to the sum of money which is in controversy in this suit. The 
two banks must be presumed to have entered into the contract between 
them with the expectation and implied agreement that, in the transac- 
' tion of the business provided for by that contract, each would act accord- 
ing to well-known and established rules and customs in such business. 
(Planters & Farmers’ Nat. Bank v. First Nat. Bank of Wilmington, 75 
N.C. 534; Marine Bank v. Fulton Bank. 2 Wall. 252.) Now, it is a well- 
known and established custom of banks, when acting as collectin 
agents, either for other banks, or indeed for any customer, to put all 
collections made by them into the general fund of the bank, unless 
directed to make of them a special deposit, and use them from hour to 
hour, and from day to day, in the transaction of their current business, 
and, when the day or the hour arrives for making remittances, to send 
to the bank or other customer for whom the collection was made, not 
the identica] currency or money collected, but money or currency taken 
from the general fund without any reference to its identity, or, as is far 
oftener done, its cashier’s check on itself or some other bank, or in some 
way to effect a transfer of the fund by the use of credits of one kind or 
another without the handling and shipping of any actual money or cur- 
rency at all. Speaking of such an agreement, Justice Miller said, ‘in 
Marine Bankv. Fulton Bank, supra, that “ the truth undoubtedly is that 
both parties understood that, when the money was collected, the plaintiff 
was to have credit with the defendant for the amount of the collection, 
and that the defendant would use the money in its business. Thus, the 
defendant was guilty of no wrong in using the money, because it became 
its own. It was used by the bank in the same manner that it used the 
money deposited with it that day by city customers, and the relation 
between the two banks was the same as that between the Chicago bank 
and its city depositors.” And he adds that “it would be a waste of 
argument to attempt to prove that this was a debtor and creditor rela- 
tion.” This is cited with approval in Commercial Bank v. Armstrong, 
148 U.S. 50, 13 Sup. Ct. 533, where Mr. Justice Brewer said: “ Bearin 
in mind the custom of banks, it cannot that the parties underst 
that the collections made by the Fidelity during the intervals between 
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the days of remitting were to be made special deposits, but, on the con- 
trary, it is clear that they intended that the moneys thus received should 
pass into the general funds of the bank, and be used by it as other funds, 
and that, when the day for remitting came, the remittance should be 
made out of such general funds.” And in that case it was decided that, i 
as to all money actually collected by the Fidelity Bank, and put into its 
general fund under authority implied from the customs of banks, the 
relation of that bank to the bank for whom it was acting as collecting 
agent was simply that of a debtor to a creditor. 
It is true that, in the cases cited above, the contracts provided that | 
the collecting bank should remit, not daily or on the day of collection, 
' . but at stated periods. But we do not think that the difference in the 
terms of the contracts can make the principles fixed by those high 
authorities inapplicable here. The test is, did the plaintiff bank agree, 
expressly or impliedly, that the proceeds of drafts, checks, etc., sent by 
it to its collecting agent, the Bank of New Hanover; should not be held 
by the latter as a special deposit, but merely mingled with the other 
funds coming in and used in the daily intricate payments and collections 
of its usual business? Such an understanding or agreement does not 
appear to us at all inconsistent with the expressed stipulation that re- 
nfittances should be made each day. This stipulation only required that 
that should be done each day which, under the contracts under con- 
sideration in the cases cited above, was to be done, not daily, but at 
longer intervals. The important point is not, as we have said, when or 
how often the remittances were to be made, but whether it was under- 
stood that the collecting bank could and would transact the business as 
it did, treating the checks, drafts, etc., sent it as its own in its dail 
transactions, keeping memoranda or book entries to show how muc 
was due to the plaintiff and to other banks for whom it was doing like 
services, and then, at aconvenient hour and in some convenient way, 
transferring to the plaintiff bank the money due to it. The manner of 
keeping the account was immaterial—a mere matter of bookkeeping. 
If, under the contract, it was not wrongful for the Bank of New Han- 
over to use money coming to it from the collection of plaintiff's drafts, 
checks, etc., as its own, and remit other money, or other checks and 
drafts, to the plaintiff therefor, then it must be that there was no breach 
of trust or unlawful conversion in the conduct of the officers of the Bank 
of New Hanover in the conduct of this business for plaintiff. It seems 
to us plain that both banks must have clearly understood that the rela- 
tion of principal and agent as to any particular check or draft sent for 
collection ceased just as soon as oes or its equivalent was received by 
the collecting one and that immediately there was substituted for that 
relation, as to that cash, the relation of debtor and creditor. To an- 
nounce a contrary conclusion would be to declare that the officers of 
hundreds of the banks of the country were daily unlawfully and wrong- 
fully converting to the use of their institutions the property of their 
correspondent banks. If the cashier of the Bank of New Hanover had 
become aware, before its failure, that the bank was insolvent, that knowl- 
edge would perhaps have had the effect to annul his right, implied from 
the terms of the contract and the established customs of such business, 
to use the collected funds of the plaintiff as he did. It is found asa fact 
that he had no such knowledge; therefore, the expressed contract be- 
tween the parties, with its necessary implication as to the disposition to 
be made of | the plaintiff's money as soon as any of it was collected, re- 
mained in force till the failure. Here, there was no unlawful conversion 
of the funds of the plaintiff bank, and there is no necessity for the dis- 
cussion of the important question presented in the brief of the learned 
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counsel for plaintiff in regard to following funds that have been im- 
properly used by a faithless trustee or agent. The plaintiff has no lien 
upon, or right to, the cash or other assets that came to the hands of the 
receiver that is superior to the claims of other banks whose relations to 
the insolvent bank were similar to the plaintiff's, or to the claims of its 
depositors. All these, unless some special circumstances confer special 
rights, must stand as mere creditors, and share equally in the funds to 
be distributed. The judgment is affirmed.—Southeastern Reporter. 





DISCOUNT OF NOTE—WHO IS A BONA FIDE PUR- 
CHASER? 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
First Nat. Bank of Grafton v. Babbidge e al. 


The president of plaintiff bank, without consideration, obtained defendants’ note 
as a personal loan, and, without disclosing the want of consideration, procured its 
discount by plaintiff’s cashier. Ae/d, That, though the cashier was without authority 
to discount paper, his agency in discounting the note not having been disavowed by 
plaintiff, it could recover on the note, as the president’s knowledge of its infirmity 
could not be imputed to it. 


ALLEN, J.—This case comes up on a report, and, although the de- 
fendants do not appear to argue the question presented, we have con- 
sidered it. If Linley alone had acted in discounting the note, and in 
placing the proceeds to his own credit, the bank would be bound by his 
knowledge of the circumstances under which he had obtained it from 
the defendants. (A/lantic Cotton Mills v. Indian Orchard Mills, 147 
Mass. 268, 17 N. E. 496.) But he did not act alone. The cashier of the 
bank was the officer who actually did these things. Linley, in this 
transaction, was not the representative of the bank. He was obtaining 
from the bank the discount of a note for his own benefit, and, therefore, 
on the face of the transaction, he was on one side of the bargain, and 
the bank on the other. The cashier was the sole representative of the 
bank. To be sure; the act was beyond his authority while acting alone, 
yet he may not have thought so, under the circumstances. At any rate, 
there is no suggestion that he was in collusion with Linley, or that he 
had any reason to doubt that what he did was for the interest of the 
bank. If the bank might have repudiated his agency, it did not do so, 
and, even though he may have gone —— his authority, he was a 
financial officer and agent of the bank, and was acting for it, and for no- 
body else, and his agency has not been disavowed ; and under these 
circumstances Linley’s knowledge is not to be imputed to the bank, and 
the bank is entitled to recover on the note. (Corcoran v. Cattle Co., 151 
Mass. 74, 23 N. E. 727; Allen v. Railroad Co., 150 Mass. 200, 206, 22 N. 
E. 917; /anerarity v. Bank, 139 Mass. 332, 1 N. E. 282.) Judgment on 
the verdict.—/Vortheastern Reporter. 
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TIONAL BANK. 


Chemical Nat. Bank v. Armstrong. 


COLLATERAL. 


reversed. 
SAME—DIVIDENDS—INTEREST. 


claim in full from collaterals in his hands. 
SAME. 


the dividends on the part rejected. 


Division of the Southern District of Ohio. 


$10,000. 


Harper. 


defendant, Armstrong, its receiver. None of t 





RIGHTS OF CREDITORS OF AN INSOLVENT NA- 


CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT. 





BANKS— MISCONDUCT OF OFFICER IN BORROWING MONEY—LIABILITY OF BANK. 

A bank is liable for a loan obtained from another bank, dealing in good 

faith with its authorized officer, although such officer acts without the knowl- 
edge of the other bank officials, and appropriates the money to his own use. 

NATIONAL BANKS—INSOLVENCY AND RECEIVERS—ALLOWANCE OF CLAIMS— 











Creditors of an insolvent National bank cannot be required, in proving 
their claims, to allow credit for any collections made after the date of the 
declared insolvency from collateral securities held by them. 








Interest on dividends should not be allowed in favor of one who voluntarily 
delayed presenting his claim until long after the dividends were declared, al- 
though the delay was due to a mistaken belief that he had a right to pay his 


The refusal of a creditor to accept the receiver's offer to allow part of a 
claim without prejudice to a suit for allowance of the remainder, or to the re- 
ceiver’s right to still further reduce the claim if the court should hold such 
reduction proper, bars the creditor’s right to interest on subsequent dividends 
on the part offered to be allowed, although it is subsequently adjudged that the 
whole of his claim should have been allowed; but he is entitled to interest on 


Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the Western 


In Equity. Bill by the Chemical National Bank, of the city of New 
York, against David Armstrong, receiver of the Fidelity National Bank, 
of Cincinnati, O., to establish a claim against that bank. 

Before Brown, Circuit Justice, and Taft and Lurton, Circuit Judges. 

TAFT, Circuit Judge.—These are cross appeals from a decree of the 
Circuit Court for the Southern District of Ohio directing the receiver of 
the insolvent and defunct Fidelity National Bank, of Cincinnati, to al- 
low a claim of the Chemical National Bank, of New York, against the 
assets in his hands for $205,450. The Chemical Bank, the complainant 
below, objects to the decree on the ground that the claim should have 
been allowed for $300,000 and interest, while the receiver objects to 
the decree because the claim as allowed was not reduced by about 


On March 2, 1887, the Chemical Bank placed to the credit of the 
Fidelity’ Bank $300,000, the proceeds of a call loan, as collateral for 
which a number of bills receivable had been pledged. E. L. Harper, 
vice-president of the Fidelity Bank, who secured the loan, directed 
that this credit be transferred on the books of the Fidelity Bank to his 
individual account. This was done, and the money was checked out by 


On June 21, 1887, the Fidelity Bank suspended payment. Its doors 
were closed by order of the Comptroller of the Currency upon that 
day, and on the 27th of the same month, the oe appointed the 

e collaterals on the 
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$300,000 loan had been collected by the Chemical Bank before the 
receiver took possession of the Fidelity Bank. Subsequently three 
notes made by J. W. Wilshire, and indorsed by John V. Lewis, for $25,000 
each, which were among the collaterals for the $300,000 loan, were col- 
lected by the Chemical Bank; and another note, having the same maker 
and indorser, for another $25,000, could have been collected, had the 
Chemical Bank not been negligent in failing to demand payment and 
to notify the indorser, for, though Wilshire, the maker, was insolvent, 
Lewis, the indorser, was able to pay. The Chemical Bank had made 
other advances to the Fidelity Bank upon which it had received other 
collateral. In the belief that it was entitled to use all the collateral in 
its hands to pay all the obligations of the Fidelity Bank to itself with- 
out regard to the particular loans upon whica particular collateral had 
been deposited, the Chemical Bank had gone on making collections, 
and had applied the proceeds of the collateral indiscriminately to the 
aggregate debt, so that it had ape the entire indebtedness of the Fidel- 
ity Bank owing to it, and had on hand a balance of $33,000, which it 
turned over to the receiver. The receiver objected to the “massing” of 
the collateral, and insisted that the Chemical Bank could not use col- 
lateral, given to secure one obligation, to pay another. This resulted in 
litigation, in which the receiver was successful, and obtained $286,000 
from the Chemical Bank. | 

And so it happened that on the 25th of April, 1890, and not until 
then, the Chemical National Bank presented its claim for $300,000 on 
the loan already referred to. The receiver objected to the claim, on the , 
_ hedsgpr that $75,000 which the bank had collected on the collateral be- 

ore proving its claim, and about $9,000 thereafter collected, and the 
$25,000 which, through its negligence, it had -failed to collect, should be 
credited on the claim. 

The answer of the receiver made the defense that the Fidelity Bank 
could not be held liable for the $300,000 loan, because Harper had ne- 
gotiated it without the knowledge of the other officers of the bank, and 
had fraudulently appropriated the proceeds of the loan to his own uses. 
The defense has not been pressed on us by counsel for the receiver, 
and certainly cannot be sustained. The evidence is undisputed that the 
Chemical National Bank had no knowledge that Harper was engaged 
in defrauding the Fidelity Bank, and dealt with him as an authorized 
officer of that bank, and the money was placed to its credit. The debt 
was, therefore, the debt of the Fidelity Bank. ’ 

The next question is, shall creditors of an insolvent National bank, 
in proving their claims, be required to allow any credit for collections 
from collateral made subsequent to the declared insolvency, and before 
proof of claim? If so, shall the claims as proven be also subsequently 
reduced by collections from collateral made, after proof, and before divi- 
dends are declared, thus varying the basis of distribution from dividend 
to dividend? Or shall the rule in bankruptcy be followed, by which 
the creditor holding collateral shall be required to reduce his claim 
by the actual collections and the estimated value of his uncollected col- 
lateral P 

The court below held that the creditor should be required to allow a 
credit of all collections made before filing his proof of claim, but not 
of those made thereafter. The receiver contends that the rule in bank- 
ruptcy is the proper one, while the complainant bank maintains that it 
should be allowed to prove its claim as it existed at the moment of 
declared insolvency. 

It is singular that in the years during which the National banking 
act has been in force the foregoing questions have not been settled by 
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a decision of the Supreme Court. It is, for the Federal.Courts, a new 
_and important question, and has received at our hands the consideration 
it deserves. e have been greatly assisted by the elaborate and able 
written and oral ‘arguments of counsel for both parties, in which all the 
many decided cases presenting the same or analogous questions have 
, been industriously reviewed and discussed. 

By section 5,234, Rev. St., and section 1 of the act ot June 30, 1876 
(19 Seat. 63), it is made the duty of the Comptroller of the Currency to 
appoint a receiver to wind up a National banking association whenever 
the Comptroller shall, after examination, have become satisfied of its 
insolvency. It is the duty of the receiver thus appointed to take pos- 
session of the books and effects of the bank, liquidate its assets, and pay 
the money thus realized into the Treasury of the United States. 

Section 5,235 makes it the duty of the Comptroller thereupon to give 
notice by public advertisement for three months, calling on all persons 
having claims against the association to present the same, and to make 
legal proof thereof. 

ction 5,242 declares void all transfers of its property by the National 
bank after the commission of the act of insolvency, or in contemplation 
thereof, to prevent distribution of its assets in the manner provided in 
said National banking act, or with the view to prefer any creditor, ex- 
cept in payment of its circulating notes. And it further provides that 
no judgment or injunction shall be issued against the bank or its prop- 
erty before final es, ipenat in any suit, action, or proceeding in any State, 
county, or municipal court. 

Section 5,236 provides that, after making full provision for the 
redemption of the circulating notes of the association, “the Comptroller 
shall make a ratable dividend of the money so paid over to him by such 
receiver on all such claims as may have been proved to his satisfaction 
or adjudicated in a court of competent jurisdiction, and as the pro- 
ceeds of the assets of such association are paid over to him, shall make 
further dividends on all claims previously proved or adjudicated, and 
the remainder of the proceeds, if any, shall be paid over to the share- 
holders of such association or their legal representatives in proportion 
to the stock by them respectively held.” : 

The suspension of the bank, and its seizure by the Comptroller and 
his appointee, the receiver, work, by operation of law, a transfer of the 
title to the assets of the bank from the bank to the Comptroller and 
receiver, in trust to reduce the assets to money,and apply them, as 
directed by the National banking act—first, to the redemption of the 
circulating notes of the bank; and, second, in ratable distribution to the 
creditors of the bank.. (Scott v. Armstrong, 146 U.S. 499, 13 Sup. Ct. 148; 
White v. Knox, 111 U.S. 784, 4 Sup. Ct. 686.) 

It is manifest that it would utterly defeat the object of the banking 
act if, after the suspension, the assets remained subject to levy, execu- 
tion, or attachment, and, therefore, that the passing of the assets into 
the hands of the receiver removes all the property of the bank from 
liability to process to secure satisfaction of judgments. (Bank v. Colby, 21 
Wall. .) 

The right which a creditor of the bank had before suspension of 
levying an execution to satisfy his judgment is gone, and for it is sub- 
stituted a fixed and definite interest in the assets as a security for the 
payment of his debt, which itis the pur of the banking act to 
reduce to money, and apply on his debt, with all convenient speed. We 
see no reason why this does not apply as well to creditors who hold col- 
lateral as to those who are unsecured. It is well settled that the hold- 
ing of collateral does not prevent a creditor from enforcing his claim in 
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the ordinary wa by judgment and execution against a debtor without 
any deduction for his collateral. (ZLew7s v. U. S., 92 U.S. 618.) 

hen the secured creditor is required by the transfer of the assets in 
trust for winding-up purposes to forego his right to satisfy his entire 
debt out of the property of the bank by levy and execution, giv d should 
there be substituted for that right anything less than that which the 
unsecured creditor gains by yielding up the same right? Take the case 
of two creditors of the bank for $1,000 each, one with collateral and the 
other unsecured. Before suspension, the one has two modes of collect- 
ing his debt—first, by levy and execution for $1,000; and, second, by 
reducing and applying the collateral. The other has but one—that of a 
levy and execution for $1,000. When the bank suspends, the unsecured 
creditor .acquires, in exchange for his right to levv on the property of 
the bank to make $1,000, an undivided interest in the assets held by the 
receiver, after the circulating notes are paid, which bears the same ratio 
to the entire assets of the bank as $3,000 does to the entire indebted- 
ness. If so, why should not the secured creditor, who, before the sus- 
pension, had also the right to make $1,000 by: levy on the property of 
the bank, receive the same ratable interest in the assets held by the 
receiver? The suspension of the bank, and its seizure by order of the 
Comptroller, have no effect to change the rights of the creditor with 
reference to his collateral. He enjoys precisely the same advantage 
over the unsecured creditor, with respect to the collateral, that he did 
before the suspension. With reference to obtaining satisfaction out of 
the general assets of the bank before suspension, their rights were equal. 
So must their rights be, after the sequestration of the assets for ratable 
distribution. Illustrations are put to show the injustice of the view we 
are advocating. A. has a claim of $1,000 against the bank, for which he © 
holds bonds, worth $500, as security. B.hasaclaim of $500. A divi- 
dend of 50 percent. is declared, and A. receives $500 on his claim, 
leaving $500 due, which he subsequently satisfies out of the collateral. 
A. is thus paid in full, while B. receives but $250. Now, it is said that 
A., who had a claim of $500, which was unsecured, has had his 
unsecured claim paid in full, while B., who also had an unsecured claim 
for the same amount, has only received $250, which must be unjust and 
inequitable. The fallacy in this argument is in assuming that A..had an 
unsecured claim for $500. He hada claim for $1,000, secured by $500 
of collateral, all of it applicable to every dollar of the debt. No part of 
the debt was unsecured. The same thing was true of his interest in the 
assets of the bank. That was applicable to every dollar of the $1,000. 
He had two securities for the payment of his debt, one of which he held 
in common with‘all the creditors, the other. of which he had obtained 
by lawful contract from his debtor. It is a rule of equity that, where a 
creditor holds two securities, one of which he has in common with 
others, and the other of which he holds for his sole use, he may be 
required to collect his debt first out of the security for his sole benefit, 
so that those who hold in common with him may have more to apply 
to their debts. But this rule can never be invoked where he who fas 
the two securities cannot pay himself in full out of both. He was given 
the two securities to pay his debt, and he cannot be deprived of this 
primary equity for the benefit of some one else who is less fortunate in 
his security. (3 Pom. Eq. Jur. § 1,414; Story, Eq. Jur. § 564b.) 

The National banking act was framed to secure equality of distribu- 
tion among the creditors, so far as is consistent with the previous con- 
tract rights of those creditors. If one creditor secured collateral for his 
loan when made, that produced an inequality between him and the 
other creditors who have no collateral which it cannot have been the 
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purpose of the banking act, in its provisions for winding up the insol- 
vent bank, to modify, reduce, or defeat. 

It is true that under the bankruptcy act it was provided that a secured 
creditor, if he would prove for his full claim, must surrender his collat- 
eral, or else be content to prove for the difference between his full claim 
and the value of his collateral. (Rev. St.$ 5,075.) The bankruptcy law is 
not now in force, however, and it was expressly held in the case of Cook 
County Nat. Bank v. U. S., 107 U.S. 445, 2 Sup. Ct. 561, that the priori- 
ties and methed of distribution under the bankrupt law had no applica- 
tion to the winding up of insolvent National banks. It was said that 
the National banking act contained within itself a complete system for 
distributing the assets and determining the priorities, and that a 
priority secured to the United States under the bankrupt law would not 
be enforced in their favor under the banking act. In delivering the 
opinion of the court, Mr. Justice Field, referring to the bankruptcy law, 
said: “That enactment was dealing with the estates of persons 
adjudged to be insolvent under that law, and covers only the distribu- 
tion of their estates. It has no further reach.” 

The rule in bankruptcy was not the rule in equity, becaused it ignored 
the rights belonging to the secured creditor before the bankruptcy took 
place, and materially modified and reduced the advantage over un- 
secureG creditors which, in the original contract of pledge, the debtor 
had intended to secure him. 

The question we are discussing is one which has arisen in determin- 
ing the proper ratable distribution of assets under nearly all acts for the 
settlement of insolvent estates and for the winding up of insolvent cor- 
porations. 

In Massachusetts (Amory v. Francis, 16 Mass. 309), in lowa (Wurtz 

v. Hart, 13 lowa, 515), in South Carolina (Wheat v. Dingle, 32 S.C. 
473. 11 S. E. 394), and in Washington (/” re Trasch, 31 Pac. 755), it was 
held that the rule in equity is the same as the rule in bankruptcy, and 
that the secured creditor can prove only for the balance of his debt 
after the collateral shall have been applied. It was so held by Sir John 
Leach, master of the rolls, in Greenwood v. Taylor, 1 Russ. & M. 185. In 
Amory v. Francts, supra, Chief Justice Parker repudiates the view that 
the secured creditor should be allowed to prove for his full claim, with- 
out deduction for collateral, on the ground that he “ would in fact have 
a greater security than that pledge was intended to give him; for, 
originally, it would have been security only for a proportion of the debt 
€qual to its value; when, by proving the whole debt, and holding the 
pledge for the balance, it becomes security for as much more than its 
value as isthe dividend which may be received on the whole debt.” 
With much deference to the great jurist who advanced this argument, 
we think that it quite incorrectly states the effect of the contract of 
pledge, which is that the collateral shall be security for the whole debt, 
and everv part of it, and therefore is as applicable to any balance which 
remains after payments from other sources as to the original amount 
due. The view of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts was 
adopted into a statute which deprives the subsequent cases in that 
State of much bearing upon the question before us. The other cases 
cited, and especially Greenwood v. Taylor, seem to rest on the rule in 
equity requiring a creditor with two funds as security, one of which he 
shares with others, to exhaust his sole security first. As already said, 
the rule has no application when its operation would prevent the credi- 
tor from paying his whole claim. 

The great weight of authority in England and this country is strongly 

opposed to the view that a creditor with collateral shall be thereby 
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- deprived of the right to prove for his full claim against an insolvent 
estate. Greenwood v. Taylor was questioned by Lord Cottenham in 
Mason v. Boge 2 Mylne & C. 443, 448, and was expressly repudiated as 
authority in the Court of Chancery Appeals in Kellock’s cane. 3 Ch. App. 
769—a case which, upon this point, is cited with approval in Lewis v. 
U. S.,92 U.S. 618. In this country, the Massachusetts doctrine was 
dissented from by the Supreme Court of New Hampshire in the early 
case of Moses v. Ranlet,2 N. H. 488. Other cases which fully support 
the views we havé expressed are: People v. E. Remington & Sons, 121 
N. Y. 336, 24 N. E. 793; Ja re Bates, 118 Ill. 524,9 N. E. 257; Findlay 
v. Hosmer, 2 Conn. 350; Logan v. Anderson, 18 B. Mon. 114; Bank v. 
Patterson, 78 Ky. 291; Brown v. Bank,79 N.C. 244; Kellogg v. Miller, 
22 Or. 406, 30 Pac. 229; Miller’s Estate, 82 Pa. St. 113; Graeff’s Appeal, 
79 Pa. St. 146; Patten’s Appeal, 45 Pa. St. 151; Miller’s Appeal, 35 Pa. - 
St. 481; Allen v. Danielson, 15 R. I. 480, 8 Atl. 705; Bank v. Haug, 82 
Mich. 607, 47 N. W. 33; West v. Bank, 19 Vt. 403. Compare, also, 
Kortlander v. Elston, 2 C. C. A. 657, 52 Fed. 180; Bank Cases, 92 Tenn. 
437.21 S. W. 1070. 

The exact point which is common to all the foregoing authorities, 
and which they all sustain, is that a creditor who has proved his claim 
against an insolvent estate under administration can collect his divi- 
dends without any deduction from his claim as proven for collections 
made from collateral after his proof of claim is filed. There is one 
authority, and only one, which upholds the view that a creditor who 
has once proved his claim shall reduce that claim by all collections 
made before the declaration of each dividend, on the theory that he is 
entitled to a ratable distribution on his debt as it is at the time of dis- 
tribution, and the collections made after proof of claim and before each 
dividend must reduce the debt Zro ¢Zanto. This authority is Bank v. 
Lanahan, 66 Md. 461, 7 Atl. 615. The argument ad inconvenient? 
would weigh strongly against following this case, even if its conclusion 
were not wrong in principle. The rule it lays down would require a 
readjustment of the basis of distribution at the time of declaring every 
dividend, and would involve endless labor and confusion. But the rule 
cannot be sustained, because its adoption proceeds on the theory that 
the claim of the creditor in reference to the sequestered assets of the 
debtor and the debt against the debtor are and continue to be one and 
the same thing. This is a fundamental error. The amount of the 
claim as proven is a mere measure of the creditor’s right and interest 
in the fund realized from the assets. The claim as proven is a claim zx 
vem, and not zm personam. This may be illustrated in respect to 
interest. As against the insolvent bank the debt of the creditor con- 
tinues to bear interest. As against the assets, interest is calculated only 
to the date of the suspension and the vesting of the title of the assets 
in the receiver. (White v. Knox.111 U.S. 784, 4 Sup. Ct. 686; Rich- 
mond v. lrons, 121 U.S. 27, 64,7 Sup. Ct. 788; Warrant Finance Co.'s 
Case, 4 Ch. App. 643; Jn re Joint-Stock Discount Co., 5 Ch. App. 86.) 

It is true that if the assets are more than sufficient to pay all debts, 
then the creditors are allowed dividends to pay the interest due from 
the debtor bank (ational Bank of Commonwealth v. Mechanics’ Nat. 
Bank, 94 U.S. 437); but in the measuring of the share of each creditor 
in the fund, interest beyond the date of suspension is not calculated. 
It will not do to say that the date fixed for stopping of interest on all 
claims is a mere matter of convenience in calculation, which works no 
rs wd ts any one, because all are treated alike. The creditor with a 
debt bearing 8 per cent. interest is very a wohreegs congas in compari- 
son with the creditor whose debt bears but 4. The contract of the 
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former against the debtor entitled him to double the compensation for 
delay in payment which the latter was to receive, and yet in the distri- 
bution or the assets, for which they. both may have to wait several 
years, the former has no advantage over the latter. If the ratable share 
of creditors in the assets must vary with the increase or decrease of the 
debt against the debtor, the refusal to allow interest on claims beyond 
the date of suspension would bea gross injustice to those who are 
entitled by contract to the higher rates of interest. The only principle 
upon which the rule adopted by the Supreme Court in Waite v. Knox, 
111 U. S. 784, 4 Sup. Ct. 686, and by the Court of Chancery Appeals in 
Warrant Finance Co.'s Case, 4 Ch. App. 643, can be supported is that, 
upon the transfer of the assets by operation of law toa trustee for 
creditors, the rights of creditors in the assets are fixed, and are to be 
determined as of that date, and are not affected by what may subse- 
quently affect the debt by reason of which they acquire their interest 
therein, subject always to the limitation that the amount to be received 
by them from all sources shall not exceed their original debt and 
interest. Said Chief Justice Waite in White v. Knox, supra: 

“ The business of the bank must stop when insolvency is declared. 
Rev. St. § 5,228. No new debt can be made after that. The only claims 
the Comptroller can recognize in the settlement of the affairs of the 
bank are those which are shown by proof satisfactory to him, or by 
adjudication of a competent court, to have had their origin in some- 
thing done before the insolvency. It is clearly his duty, therefore, in 
paying dividends, to take the value of the claim at that time as the 
basis of distribution.” | 

This principle, thus applied to interest, must have equal application 
to credits from collections on collateral. 

The cases we have already cited fully confirm the foregoing view as 
to credits after the filing of the proof of claim. _It is vigorotsly con- 
tended, however, that they do not countenance the view that credits 
shall not be allowed on claims for collections made after insolvency 
declared and before proof of claim. The exact point has been passed 
upon in but a few cases. In Kellock’s Case, 3 Ch. App. 769, the Court 
of Chancery Appeals adopted the rule that collections on collateral 
before filing proofs of claim in proceedings to wind up an insolvent 
company should be deducted, but that subsequent collections should 
not be. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in Miller’s Appeal, 35 Pa. St. 
481, in Patten’s Appeal, 45 Pa. St. 151, and in several subsequent cases ; 
and the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, in 4Hen v. Danielson, 15 R. I. 
480, 8 Atl. 705—took thé contrary view, and held that no collections 
made on collaterals after the transfer of the assets in trust could be 
used to reduce the claims of secured creditors, whether made before or 
after filing proof of clam. In Morton v. Caldwell, 3 Strob. Eq. 162, the 
chancellor, in a most convincing opinion, reached the same result ; but 
in Wheat v. Dingle, 32 S. C. 473, 11 S. E. 394, the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina destroyed the authority of that case in that State by 
adopting the rule in bankruptcy as to the claims of secured creditors. 

A careful consideration of the question and of the principles which 
must govern its decision satisfies us that there is no logical basis for 
any distinction between the effect of collections made after insol- 
vency and before filing proof,and of those made after filing proof. 
Either they must both reduce the claim before dividend, or they must 
be given no effect. The theory upon which all the cases refusing to 
reduce the claim by collections subsequent to filing proof must be sup- 
ported, is that, at the time of filing proof, the interest of the claimant 
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in the assets is a fixed one, not to be varied by subsequent increase or 
decrease in the debt against the original debtor. What reason is there 
for fixing the date of filing proof as the time when the interest of credit- 
ors.in the assets is to be determined? That is a date varying with 
each creditor, and dependent on all sorts of contingencies. The time 
when a man’s interest is fixed and limited in property is when the act 
is done by which either the legal or the equitable title is transferred 
to him. As we have seen, the time for fixing the amount of the claim, 
so far as stoppage of ‘nterest is concerned, is the date of the declared 
insolvency. The same date, bv the closest analcgy, must be taken as 
the date for stopping reduction of the claim by credits from collec- 
tions on collateral. That is the time when the creditor is deprived 
of his usual remedy of suit, judgment, and execution, and his equit- 
able interest in the assets is substituted therefor. Upon that date 
each creditor becomes the owner, for the purpose of securing his 
debt, of that part of the assets of the bank which bears the same 
ratio to the whole property as his debt bears to the aggregate indebt- 
edness. This interest in the assets remains fixed and constant until 
his debt is paid. In Miller’s Appeal, 35 Pa. St. 481, a debtor executed 
a general assignment for the benefit of creditors. Subsequently the 
assignor became entitled to a legacy, which was attached by a 
creditor. It was held that such creditor was, notwithstanding, entitled 
to the dividend out of the assigned estate on the whole amount of his 
claim from the time of the execution of the assignment. Justice Strong, 
afterwards of the Supreme Court of the United States, said :. 

“In the deed of assignment the equitable ownership of all the assigned 
property passed to the creditors. They became general proportioners 
and each creditor owned such proportionate part of the whole as the 
debt to him was of the aggregate of the debts. The extent of his inter- 
est was fixed by the deed of trust. It was, indeed, only equitable; but, 
whatever it was, he took it under the deed, and it was only as a part 
owner that he had any standing in court when the distribution came to 
be made. It amounts to very little to argue . . . that Miller’s recovery 
of the legacy operated with precisely the same effect as if a voluntary 
payment had been made by the assignor after the assignment; that is, 
. that it-extinguished the debt tothe amount recovered. No doubt it did, 
but it is not as creditor that he is entitled to the distributive share of 
the trust fund. His rights are those of the owner by virtue of the deed 
of assignment. The amount of the debt as to him is important only so 
far as it determines the extent of his ownership. The reduction of that 
debt, therefore, after the creation of the trust, and after his ownership 
had become vested, it would seem, must be immaterial.” 

The theory of the rights of creditors, secured and unsecured, in the 
assets, sO admirably stated by Mr. Justice Strong, is the only one which 
will support the many cases we have cited above, in which collections 
after proof of claim were not credited in reduction of dividends. In no 
one of them is there any limitation of the ratio dectdend?@ inconsistent 
with our view, excepting in Kellock’s Case, 3 Ch. App. 769, and, perhaps, 
in the language of the Supreme Court of Vermont in West v. Bank, 19 
Vt. 403. In the cases cited from New York, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut. Kentucky, North Carolina, Illinois, Oregon and Michigan, the: only 
reason why the exact point here raised was not decided as we have de- 
cided it was because in those cases no collections had been made 
between insolvency and proof claim. In Kellock’s Case, after deciding 
on principle that the rule in bankruptcy as to collateral is not the rule 
in equity, the learned lord justices fix the date of filing proof of claim 
as the date after which claims should not be reduced by proceeds from 
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collateral. They do this as if they were making a rule of court, and do 
not base their conclusion on any argument as to the rights of the cred- 
itor, but chiefly on the ground of convenience. Under the companies’ 
acts the Court of Chancery was vested with a large discretion in formu- 
lating rules for the winding up of insolvent companies. The conclusion 
in Kellock’s Case on this point is what Lord Justice Giffard, in the 
Warrant Finance Co.'s Case, 4 Ch. App. 643, 647, calls “judge-made” law. 
The American cases in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island fix the claim of 
the creditor as a constant quantity from and after the declared insol- 
vency. They argue out this result as a matter of right, and not as a 
rule of convenience. We fully concur in the conclusion reached for the 
reasons stated, and we are of opinion that, even as a matter of conven- 
ience, the date of declared insolvency is the better date from which to 
estimate all claims. The date is the same for every creditor. It is fixed 
for him, and depends on no volition of his. It is pressed upon us that 
under this rule much inequality will result. It is said that a man who 
collects his collateral the day before the declared insolvency will have 
the right to prove and receive dividends on but a part of the original 
debt, while the man who collects his collateral the day after the declared 
insolvency can use his full claim to draw dividends. We see no anom- 
aly or injustice in this. It grows out of the nature of the transfer in 
trust for the benefit of both. It is much more logical to have such a 
difference created by operation of law or by deed of assignment and 
change of title than by the mere voluntary act of the creditor in filing 
proof of claim. 

Our conclusion upon this main question in the case makes it unneces- 
sary for us to consider other questions discussed by counsel, which were 
material only in the view taken by the court below on the issue just 
considered. If the Chemical Bank should receive from dividends and 
collections payment of the debt, principal and interest, now owing to 
it by the Fidelity Bank, the question would arise whether it could not 
properly be charged with the note for $25,000 which, through negli- 
gence, it failed to collect. It is quite clear, however, that dividends 
declared and to be declared, together with all collections from collater- 
als, including, as such, the note just referred to, will fall far short of 
paying the $300,000 and interest due the Chemical Bank on the origi- 
nal debt. The question suggested, therefore, does not arise on the 
facts of the case. 

The decree of the court below is reversed, with instructions to en- 
ter a decree ordering the receiver to allow the claim of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank be $300,000, with interest to the day when the 
Fidelity Bank suspended and was taken charge of by the agent of the 
Comptroller. 7 

TAFT, Circuit Judge—In the opinion already filed in this case 
consideration was not given to the question of interest upon divi- 
dends due tothe Chemical National Bank. Dividends on claims against 
the Fidelity National Bank were declared by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: October 31, 1887, 25 per cent.; June 15, 
1889, 10 per cent.; June 30, 1890, 10 per cent.; and August 5, 1891, 5 per 
cent. 

Although the receiver took charge of the assets of the Fidelity Bank 
in June, 1887, the Chemical Bank did not present its claim for allowance 
until April 5, 1890. The delay was due to the fact that the Chemical 
Bank had in its hands when the Fidelity Bank suspended payment a 
large amount of bills receivable belonging to the Fidelity Bank, the 
proceeds of which the Chemical Bank supposed it could lawfully apply 
on this claim, and pay it in full. . 
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On April 25, 1890, the receiver made the following offer to the attor- 
ney for the Chemical Bank: 

“The receiver of the Fidelity National Bank hereby rejects the ac- 
companying claim for the amount stated, he claiming that all sums 
realized or which should have been realized on the collaterals left with 
the Chemical National Bank as security for this loan should be cred- 
ited on the same, and said claim reduced in that amount; and that all 
sums that ‘may hereafter be realized on said collateral should be used 
to reduce the amount of thisclaim. He is willing, and now offers to 
accept a proof of claim from the Chemical National Bank for the sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars, and to pay to 1t the dividends here- 
tofore paid and to be hereafter paid to other credicors thereon, without 
prejudice to its rights to sue upon the balance of said account not so 
allowed; with this stipulation, however, that should the court hold in 
any action that the receiver is right in his said claim, and is entitled to 
have all sums realized or which should have been realized on said col- 
laterals credited on said claim, and a dividend paid only on the balance 
of the same, then, and in that case, all sums hereafter realized from said 
collaterals shall be applied to reduce the amount of said claim herein 
offered to be allowed, and the same percentage on such collections ac- 
counted for by the Chemical National Bank, to the receiver, as have 
been paid to it by them. DAVID ARMSTRONG, 

“Receiver Fidelity National Bank.” 

The offer thus made was not accepted. 

We are of the opinion that no interest can be allowed on any divi- _ 
dends due the Chemical Bank for the period intervening between the, 
time when such dividends were declared payable and the presentation 
of the claim of the bank. The damage to the Chemical Bank from this 
delay was self-imposed. The money applicable to such dividends lay 
during this period of two vears and six months in the Treasury of the 
United States drawing no interest. It would be manifestly unjust to 
the other creditors to reduce their share in the assets of the defunct 
bank to compensate the Chemical Bank for a loss of its own making. 
However bona fide its belief may have been in its power to pay its debt 
in another way, we do not see why the other creditors should be made 
to sufferfor its mistake. 

The question whether the Chemical Bank should receive interest on 
the dividends to be paid on the $200,000 which the receiver offered to 
_ allow, turns on the further question whether he affixed to his offer to 
pay these dividends, a condition which would prejudice in any way the 
rights of the Chemical Bank. The counsel for the bank contends that 
the receiver’s offer, properly construed. required the bank to agree that 
if the court should decide that the claim must be reduced by all sums 
which had been or should have been realized before the presenting of 
the claim, then the bank would reduce its claim not’ only by so much 
thus adjudicated to be a proper reduction, but also by any sums realized 
after presentation, though not adjudicated to be proper reductions. The 
language of the receiver in his offer is not as fortunate as it might be, 
but we do not think it can bear the construction contended for. 

When the offer was made the Chemical Bank had collected $75,000, and 
had negligently failed to collect $25,000. This, according to the receiver’s 
contention, reduced the claim of the bank to $200,000. The Chemical 
Bank had other collateral applicable to the debt, but this had not then 
been collected. According to the receiver's contention, collections on 
this latter collateral should also reduce the claim. 

The obscurity in the receiver's language arises from the clause in the 
second paragraph which follows the clause “that the receiver is right in 
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his saidclaim.” The following clause reads thus: “Ard is entitled to 
have all sums realized or which should have been realized on said col- 
laterals credited on said claim, and a dividend paid only on the balance 
of the same.” It -is manifest that “his said claim” refers to the receiv- 
er’s statement of his rights in the first paragraph, in which he main- 
tained that the Chemicai Bank must reduce its claim by all sums then 
or thereafter realized from collateral, or which should have been realized 
therefrom. The clause following the words “his said claim” was evi- 
dently intended to be a mere repetition of that statement. If the state- 
ment and its repetition are capable of having the same meaning, they 
should be given it. ‘All sums realized” may mean “all sums now real- 
ized,” ‘or it may mean “all sums now or hereafter realized.” To have 
the same meaning as the claim of the receiver already stated in the first 
paragraph, and specifically referred to, the words must be given the 
latter meaning. The receiver’s proposition was, therefore, to allow and 
pay dividends upon $200,000 of the claim without prejudice, on the one 
hand, to the right of the Chemical Bank to sue for the allowance of the 
remaining $100,000, and without prejudice, on the other hand, to the 
right of the receiver to reduce the claim below $200,000 in case the 
court should hold such reduction proper. Thus construed, the offer 
was an equitable one, and the refusal of the Chemical Bank to accept 
dividends under conditions which did not prejudice its right in any way 
must prevent the payment of interest to it on dividends due the $200,- 
000 part of its claim. The money which it could have drawn on this 
part of the claim remained in the United States Treasury, earning no 
interest. The Chemical Bank cannot charge the other creditors with 
interest for its own delay. 

It remains only to consider the interest on the dividends to be paid 
on the $100,000 which should have been allowed by the receiver in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of this court at the time that he rejected the 
claim. The question at issue between the receiver and the Chemical 
Bank was one of such doubt that it would have been quite improper 
for him not to try it in court. The chance of his sustaining his view 
was sufficiently great to make any reasonable expense, in seeking to 
maintain it in court, a fair charge against the other creditors because of 
the possible benefit they might derive by a successful issue of the litiga- 
tion. Now, a part of the reasonable expense of refusing to pay what is 
believed to be an unjust claim, but which is held thereafter to be a just 
one, is the damage from the delay to the person to whom the payment 
should have been made—a damage which is measured by interest on 
the amount due and unpaid during such delay. It is equitable and just, 
therefore, that the share of the other creditors in the assets of the bank 
should be reduced by enough to pay the interest on the delayed divi- 
dends on the $100,000 from the date of the rejection of the claim until 
such dividends are paid. This conclusion is fully sustained by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of Armstrong v. Bank, 133 U.S. 
433. 10 Sup. Ct. 450. In that case—which also grew out of the failure 
of the Fidelity Bank—the creditor bank had presented its claim to the 
receiver, in September, 1887, and it was rejected. The Circuit Court 
held that the claim should have been allowed, and adjudged that inter- 
est must also be allowed on the dividend declared October 31, 1887, 
until the dividend should be paid. The Supreme Court affirmed the 
Circuit Court both in regard to the validity of the claim and also as to 
the interest, saying, upon page 470, 133 U. S., and page 450, 10 Sup. Ct.: 
“The allowance of that interest is necessary to put the plaintiff on an 
equality with other creditors.” 

We think that the receiver was entitled to take a reasonable time in 
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which to consider and reject. or accept the claim of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank after its presentation; that 20 days was not unreasonable; 
and, therefore, that no interest should be allowed on any dividend until 
after April 25, 1890. 

Interest will be allowed on the first two dividends, on one-third of 
the claim as allowed, from April 25, 1890, until the dividends shall be 
paid. Interest will also be allowed on the dividend declared June 30, 
1890, on one-third of the claim, as allowed, from the date the dividead 
was declared payable until it shall be paid. Interest will also be al- 
lowed on the dividend declared August 5, 1891, 0n one-third of the 
claim, until the dividend shall be paid. It is admitted that upon July 
25, 1892, the receiver paid to the Chemical National Bank $100,000, We 
think it just that this $100,000 should be applied as a credit upon the 
dividends on the two-thirds of the claim, as allowed, which do not bear 
interest. . 

The judgment of this court, therefore, will be that the decree of the 
court below is reversed, and that the cause be remanded, with instruc- 
tions to enter a decree in accordance with this opinion.—Federa/l Re- 
porter. 
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CHECKS—POWER OF A PARTNER TO BIND HIS 
FIRM. 


SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Granby Mining & Smelting Co. v. Laverty. 


A partnership agreement between S. & L. provided that all checks be signed by 
both parties, and the agreement was communicated totheir bank. All checks were 
drawn according to the agreement to within four months of the dissolution of the 
firm, and at that time S. drew a number of checks, executed by himself alone. for 
purposes not entered on the books, nor known or consented toby L. //e/d that. 
as between the bank and an attaching creditor of the firm. the bank was entitled to 
credit for money paid out on the checks drawn by 5S. only so far as it could show 
that‘ the money was used to pay firm obligations. 


WILLIAMS, J.—The plaintiff alleges that the bank (the garnishee) 
holds: moneys belonging to its debtor—the firm doing business as The 
Galvanizing Company. This the bank denies. It admits that the firm 
was a depositor, but asserts that the money so deposited has been paid 
out upon the checks of the firm. To this the attaching creditor replies 
that some of the checks charged to the firm account were really the 
individual checks of one partner, and were not binding on the firm. 
This raised the question on which the case turned in the court below. 
The general rule undoubtedly is that the attaching creditor stands on no 
higher ground than his debtor. He acquires, by virtue of his attach- 
ment, no rights other than those his debtor possessed. The determina- 
tion of the question in this case requires, therefore, the adjustment of 
the account between the bank and its depositor. To facilitate such an 
adjustment, the attaching creditor presented to the referee fifteen 
requests for findings of facts from the evidence before him. Ten of 
these were considered, and the findings made substantially as requested. 
They showed the formation of a partnership between Laverty and Scully 
under the firm name of the Manufacturers’ Galvanizing Company, in 
August, 1886, and its dissolution in a state of insolvency in February, 
1889. They showed that the articles of copartnership required that all 
checks and drafts should be signed by both parties, and that, to give 
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effect to this stipulation, a form of check for use by the firm was pre- 
pared and lithographed, having two lines for signatures, at the end of 
one of which the word “ Chairman” was printed, and at the end of the 
other the word “ Treasurer.” It further appeared that this provision in 
the articles of partnership was communicated to the bank soon after, or 
at the time, the firm account was opened, and the form for executing 
checks by the firm entered on the signature book of the bank. The 
fact further appears that from the opening of the account in August, 
1886, down to within about four months of the dissolution of the firm 
the partners and the bank conformed to the articles of partnership, and 
all checks were signed by both parties, in accordance with the litho- 
graphed form of Shack. In a few instances, checks were paid bearing 
but one name, but the other was added at the first opportunity, and at 
the request of the bank, so that, of several thousands of checks drawn, 
all bore the name of both partners until about four months before the 
dissolution. At that time Scully began to draw a series of checks in 
addition to those bearing both names, which were executed by himself 
only, for purposes and in transactions not entered on the firm books, 
nor known to his partner. .These checks were 101 in number, and 
amounted to $8,101.63, and were repudiated by Laverty as soon as they 
came to his knowledge. In the remaining five requests for findings, the 
referee was asked to say that, while these checks were being drawn by 
Scully, he was carrying on business outside the scope of the partnership, 
without the knowledge or consent of his partner, not entered upon the 
firm books, which resulted in losses, and caused the insolvency of the 
firm ; and that, if the bank had not paid the checks in controversy, this 
losing business could not have been carried on by Scully. The referee 
was asked also to find and report to what partnership purpose, if any, 
these checks were applied. The referee was of opinion that these 
requests related to subjects that were not material to the present con- 
troversy, and reported that he “did not think it necessary to decide” 
upon them, because they were important only in “settlement of the 
equities between the partners.” This may be so, but is by no means 
certain, until the facts are found. If, as between the bank and the part- 
nership, the payment of these checks was unauthorized, then the bank 
is not entitled to a credit for them as against the garnishee. It is very 
clear that the checks were drawn in violation of the partnership agree- 
ment, and paid in utter disregard of the notice to the bank, and the 
mode of execution appearing on the signature book. Shar ay bee teller 
understood this, and refused payment of these checks. He paid them 
only under the direction of the cashier, who was the father of John 
Scully, Jr. Upon these facts the bank took the risk of their being drawn 
for a legitimate partnership purpose, and is entitled to credit no further 
than it is able to show that the money drawn upon them was used in 
payment of obiigations for which the firm was legally bound. For this 
reason the referee should have found, as requested, to what purpose the 
money drawn by Scully on checks signed by himself was actually applied, 
so that his general finding that the money was applied to partnership 
purposes might be examined in the light of the facts which led him to 
this conclusion. He should also have determined whether the business 
conducted by Scully without the knowledge of his partner was the busi- 
ness in which these checks, or any portion of them, were used, and, if so, 
whether the debts so contracted were binding on the firm. The mere 
fact that Scully behaved in bad faith towards his partner is unimportant. 
The question to be determined between the plaintiff and the garnishee 
is whether the bank is entitled to credit for the checks drawn by Scully 
alone ; and this, as we have seen, depends on whether these checks or 
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their proceeds were applied to obligations legally binding on the firm. 
The judgment is reversed, and the record remitted, that the further find- 
ings indicated above may be made.—AZ/antic Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—LIMITATION OF ACTIONS.—The Statute 
of Limitations begins to run in favor of the drawer of a check at the 
latest after the lapse of a reasonable time from the presentment: of the 
check. [Scroggin v. McClelland, Neb.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—SET-OFF.—Any set-off to a promissory 
note which would have been good between original parties may be 
pleaded — an indorsee who acquires it after maturity, as he 
takes it subject to any set-off which the maker had against any prior 
holder. [Wazlbur v. “Tech, Neb. ] 


BANKS—SAVINGS BANKS.—Laws 1882, ch. 409, § 283, making it unlaw- 
ful “to advertise or put forth a sign as a savings bank, or in any way to 
solicit or receive deposits as a savings bank,” does not forbid the carrv- 
ing on of a business substantially as that of a savings bank, but it only 
forbids the conducting of such business under a claim or pretense of 
being a savings bank. [People v. Binghamton Trust Co., N. Y} : 

BANKS—SAVINGS BANKS.—One who seeks to charge as a partner a 
person who has purchased stock in an organized bank doing business as 
a savings bank has the burden of proving that the bank was a partner- 
ship, and not even a prima facze case is made by evidence that the bank 
was organized under the name of the Horhe Savings Bank, with a 
president, cashier, and board of directors; that its certificates of stock 
recited organization under the laws of the State, and the division of its 
capital into shares of $100 each, and that its profits were distributed in 
the shape of dividends on stock. [/ re Giob’s Estate, Penn.] : 

BANKS AND BANKING—NATIONAL BANKS—TAXATION.—Rev. St. 
§ 5,219 prohibits an adverse discrimination by a local Government in the 
valuation 6f National bank stock for assessment, as compared with the 
assessment by the same Government for the same year of other moneyed 
Capital invested so as to make a profit from the use thereof as money. 
[Puget Sound Nat. Bank of Seattle v. King County, U.S. C. C., Wash.] 


CORPORATIONS — INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY OF - STOCKHOLDERS.— 
Under the provision of the Kansas constitution that “dues from cor- 
porations shall be secured by individual liability of the stockholders to 
an additional amount equal to the stock owned by each stockholder and 
such other means as shall be provided by law,” stockholders of corpora- 
tions organized under the laws of Kansas are individually liable to cor- 
porate creditors to an amount equal to their stock, the constitutional 
provision being self-executory. [/ow/er v. Lamson, Ill.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ASSIGNABILIFY.—An agreement to pay 
interest on a certain sum during the lifetime of a payee on his wife is 
assignable, under Rev. St. 1881, § 5,501, providing that all notes or instru- 
ments in writing, signed by any person who promises to pay money, or 
acknowledges money to be due, shall be negotiable by indorsement. 
[Mc Whorter v. Norris, Ind.] : 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—EXTENSION—CONSIDERATION.—A prom- 
ise to pay interest is a sufficient consideration for a promise to extend 
the time for the payment of a note. [Moore v. Redding, Miss.] © 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT — COUNTERCLAIM — PAROL EVIDENCE.— 
In an action on an accepted draft, defendant may show by parol, in sup- 
port of his counterclaim alleged to have existed prior to the acceptance, 
that it was agreed between the parties that the acceptance should not 
operate as a waiver of the claim,'as such evidence does not vary the 
terms of the written instrument, but only rebuts the presumption of 
waiver. [Bohn Manuf'g Co. v. Harrison, Mont.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PAROL EVIDENCE—FRAUD.—If the maker 
of a negotiable note proves that there was fraud in the inception of the 
instrument, or if the circumstances raise a strong suspicion of fraud, the 
owncr must then respond by showing that he acquired it dona fide for 
value, in the usual course of business, while current, and under circum- 
stances which create no presumption that he knew the facts which 
impeach its validity. [Brook v. Teague, Kan.] | 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PAYMENT.—Plaintiff sent for collection 
a demand draft on defendant, to a bank with which defendant had an 
account. When drafts on defendant were sent to such bank for collec- 
tion, he was accustomed to write his acceptance thereon, and to pass 
them back to the bank, where they were treated by defendant and the 
bank as checks. Defendant, according to such custom, wrote his accept- 
ance on the draft in suit, passed it back to the bank, and charged him- 
self with it in his pass book, but the bank failed, and never paid plaint- 
iff: He/d, That the transaction between defendant and the bank did 
not constitute payment. [State Bank of Midland v. Byrne, Mich.] 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.— Where in an action bya stock- 
holder against the corporation and other stockholders for an account- 
ing of moneys paid out to them for salaries in fraud of complainant’s 
rights, it is alleged that the management of the corporation is in the 
hands of officers and stockholders who have conspired to absorb the 
profit by the payment of excessive salaries, it is immaterial whether a 
request for a redress of grievances was made or not, before suit brought. 
[Eaton v. Robinson, R. 1.] 

BANKS AND BANKING—DEPOSITS—INTEREST.—The fact that there 
are several entries in the books of a bank and in the pass book of a de- 
positor of allowance of interest on his account, is not sufficient to prove 
a contract by the bank to pav interest while the deposit should remain, 
where it is proven that after the entries were made the officers of the 
bank on several occasions told the depositor that it was against their 
rules to pay interest, and that they would not pay it, and that-he appar- 
ae acquiesced. [McLoghlin v. National Mohawk Valley Bank, 

a 


BOARD OF TRADE—USURPATION OF POWER.—If a board of trade of a 
city and its officers are assuming and exercising authority not conferred 
on them by the statute regulating public warehouses and the inspection 
of grain, there is ample authority in the State, by its public officers, in 
an appropriate proceeding, to prevent the unlawful exercise of. power, 
and compel obedience to the law; but another board of trade, which 
suffers no particular and substantial injury by the unlawful exercise of 
power or the non-observance of the law, cannot maintain injunction 
against the offender. [ Jones v. Board of Trade of Kansas City, Kan.] 


CHECK —SIGNATURE—BURDEN OF PROOF.—T he genuineness of the sig- 
nature on a check in suit may be put in issue by a denial not made by 
the person whose signature it purports to be, and the burden of proof 
- that. issue is on the person making the denial. [Shaw v. /acods, 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PRESUMPTION AS TO PAYMENT.—Pos- 
session by the maker before maturity, and after it has been in circula- 
tion, of a note payable “on or before” a certain date, is presumptive 
evidence of its payment. [First Nat. Bank v. Harris, Wash.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—NOTICE.— W here 
an agent invested his principal’s money in notes after their maturity, 
with notice of the equitable defenses to the notes, the principal is not a 
bona fide holder, as notice to the agent was notice to the principal.— 
[Knott v. Tidyman, Wis.] 
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THE OLD GRANITE BANK, BOSTON. 


There are few of the banks of Boston, if indeed there are any, which 
have a more interesting history than the Second National, the suc- 
cessor of the old Granite Bank, now and for the last quarter of a century 
located in the Sears Building on Washington street. The Granite Bank 
was for may years of its earlier history a part of the Suffolk bank system, 
which was introduced about 1825, and which gave tone and direction to 
New England banking in the subsequent years. The principle on which 
it established its business was: “ That if any bank will deposit with the 
Suffolk Bank the sum of $5,000 as a permanent deposit, with such further 
sums as shall be sufficient trom time to time to redeem its bills taken by 
this bank, such bank shall have the privilege of receiving its own bills at 
the same discount at which they are purchased.” This principle made the 
Suffolk the general agent in Boston for the New England banking 
business, and the other Boston banks were partners in this system until, 
in 1858, the Bank of Mutual Redemption was established for the special 
purpose of serving as agent of all the New wpe ea banks in the redemp- 
tion of the bills. Some idea of the business of the Suffcik may be formed 
from the fact that the amount of foreign money which passed through 
it in 1857, the last year of its service as the agent of the associated 
banks of .Boston, was upwards of $400,000,000, a larger sum than the 
redemption agency at Washington, under the National banking system, 
has ever been required to handle in the same length of time, and this 
was done at the expense of only about $40,000. 

It was in 1831 that a movement was started for the organization of a 
new bank, and in March, 1832, the legislature granted a charter for the 
Mercantile Bank with a capital of $500,000 to be established on Com- 
mercial street, or as near as possible to Exchange whart. The stock of 
the new institution was soon subscribed for. Some of the more prom- 
inent stockholders being E. Weston, one of the ee ship owners of the 
time; M. P. Wilder, Jos. V. Bacon, L. Sellison, B.C. Clark, father of the 

resent police commissioner ; Samuel May, David Henshaw, Robert G. 
haw, Joseph Lord, Geo. Hallett, S. S. Lewis, W. Sprague, W. Savage, 
B. T. Reed and D. D. Brodhead. These, with the other names which 
were added, made an exceptionally strong list of stockholders. The 
charter was extended for a year in March, 1833, and in the following 
April the meeting for organization was held. The following were chosen 
as the first board of directors, to have office until October Joh Binney, 
ohn Brown, Chas. Henshaw, Enoch Train, A. C. Lombard, Samuel S. 
wis, W. F. Shaw, J. McGregor, Sherman G. Hill, Jno. Hellett, and 
Benj. Lincoln, Jr. ith the exception of two or three of these who 
declined to serve, this board was re-elected in October, the charter 
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having in the meantime been amended so that the nanie was changed 
to Granite instead of Mercantile Bank. 

The first place of business was near the head of Commercial wharf in 
the large granite block from which the bank took its own name, and the 
new institution speedily became one of the first rank among the banks 
of Boston. Some years later the place of business was changed for a 
location in the so-called Allen Building, on State street, directly opposite 
Kilby. From there it moved across the street to No. 61, a building 
which has since been torn down, and the site of which now forms a part 
of that of the Merchants’ Exchange. From here, in 1850, it removed to 
the corner of Merchants’ row and State street, in the building still 
standing and bearing the name of the Granite Bank Building, and here 
it remained till 1869, when it removed to its present quarters in the 
Sears Building. It is perhaps worthy of note that the rs’ trustees 
only entéred on the construction of the building on condition that the 
bank would occupy it. 

The institution has had reverses, perhaps the most serious being those 
which it sustained during the presidency of H. M. Holbrook, from 1854 
to 1857. Mr. James «* Beal became one of the directors in 1851, then 
about 28 years of age,.. 1 became president in 1857, being then but 34, 
and was the youngest bank president in Boston. He retained the presi- 
dency until 1888, when he was succeeded by his son, who after leaving 
coilege was trained to the banking business. Mr. Beal, still in vigorous 
health, is the senior director, and is active in the affairs of the bank. 
His career as a Boston banker has been one of marked success. When 
he became director in 1851, his associates on the board were Geo. 
Denney, Charles Bowles, who was president from 1854 to 1857, Alpheus 
gg 7 V. Bacon, H. M. Holbrook, J. McGregor and G. R. Sampson. 
When Mr. Beal accepted the presidency, a large portion of the assets 
consisted of protested paper, and the stock was worth only 78. He says 
that Mr. McGregor was urged to accept the place, but in vain, and that 
probably had he himself been ten years older, with ten more years of 
banking experience, he would doubtless have declined it. The capital 
stock had been increased to $750,000 in 1851, and this was increased to 
$900,000 when the institution became the Second National Bank in 1864. 
Mr. Beal explains why so strong an institution as was the Granite by 
the beginning of 1864 became the “Second” instead of the “ First” 
National. The latter title was taken by the Safety Fund Bank, an 
institution only founded two or three years previously under the general 
banking law of Massachusetts, and which made haste to secure the 
advantages offered by the new National bank law. The directors of the 
Safety Fund were young, enterprising men, while “ours,” said Mr. Beal, 
“ were older, conservative and mistrustful of changes. Had our directors 
been willing to let me go ahead, I should have secured the National 
franchise much earlier and our bank would have been the First National.” 
Later we increased the capital stock to $1,600,000, at which it still 
remains. During the war the bank rendered much efficient service to 
the Government, and Mr. Beal and his associates in the management 
were in the thorough confidence of Secretary Chase. ‘“ These were the 

days of large figures,” said Mr. Beal, “ and the Government made heavy 
deposits with us. We were agents for the sale of bonds. I remember 
that we disposed of 3% millions of the 7-30 issue in one week, of 6% 
millions during another week, and of 4% in still another.” The present 
board of directors is Jas. H. Beal, E. W. Hutchins, W. G. Weld. Thos. 
P. Beal, W. L. Pierce, A. S: Wheeler, C. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Seaver and 
J. W. Wheelwright. Messrs. Wheeler and Fairbanks have each served on 
the board upwards of 30 years. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Theory and Practice of Banking. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, 
M. A._ Fifth edition. Volume 1. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
and New York, 1892. 

The Theory of Credit. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M. A. Second 
edition, in two volumes Volume 1. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
and New York, 1893. 

The author’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Banking” is one of the most valu- 
able books in modern economics. As is well known, the author is a very 
acute critic and deals unsparingly with all opponents. Of course, an author 
who deals unsparingly with others is likely to receive hard blows in return, 
and Mr. Macleod has not escaped. His critics have dealt with him in two 
ways; either they have denounced some of his propositions, especially the 
leading one in his work on ‘* The Theory of Credit,” that it is. essentially the 
same thing as capital, or his opponents have ignored him as unworthy of 
notice. Yet, when everything has been said concerning the defects in his 
reasonings, it must be acknowledged that he is one of the most suggestive, 
acute and able writers in political economy and finance of this generation. 
‘*The Theory and Practice of Banking” contains by far the best account of 
the Bank of England that has appeared. It is true that Gilbart’s work, 
especially the latest edition revised by Mr. Michie, contains an excellent 
historical account of the operations of the bank, but the criticisms and side- 
lights thrown on its operations by Mr. Macleod are of great value. We 
have called the attention of our readers to this work before, and can assure 
them that if they desire to study the history and workings of that great 
institution, which is about to celebrate its four-hundredth anniversary, and 
which, in many respects, is the greatest bank in the world, we can heartily 
commend” this work for serious study. 

‘‘The Theory of Credit” has perhaps received more unfavorable criticism 
than any other of the author’s works. He says: ‘“‘It has been shown 
over and over again that credit is’ the name of a_ species of property, 
commodity, or merchandise, of the same nature as, but inferior in degree 
to, money; that it fulfills exactly the same function as money as a medium 
of exchange and circulation. It is a property, commodity, or merchandise 
cumulative to money; and is in all its effects on prices and production 
exactly equivalent to an equal sum of money. Credit is in fact to money 
what steam is to water; and like that power, while its use within proper 
limits is one of the most beneficial inventions ever devised by the ingenuity 
of man, its misuse by unskillful and unscrupulous persons has produced the 
most fearful calamities. Credit, like steam, has its limits; and we have 
now to investigate the proper limits of credit; and to explain the various 
methods by which it is extinguished.” 

These paragraphs contain the pith of the author’s views on this subject. 
He declares that ‘‘ credit is of the same nature as money, being the right 
or title to a future payment.” .Of course, many economists differ radically 
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from him in these statements. In the first place, two kinds of money are 
here mingled—representative money, like bank notes, and specie. No doubt 
a bank note is a right or title to future payment in specie, but specie is 
not a right or title to future payment in anything. This is true, unless 
the author means to assert that every kind of merchandise, houses, lands 
and goods, are also rights or titles to payment. It must be admitted that 
a few writers have given this broad meaning to the term. Thus defined, 
the author’s statement may have a real meaning, but otherwise it is faulty. 
Gold money is desired, not simply because it can command other things in 
exchange, but because it can be transformed into articles of various kinds 
which have the power of satisfying human desire. The metal had these 
uses or utilities long before it was ever employed as money. In truth, 
the money function is a later one which has been superimposed on the 
metal. However, whether our criticisms are correct or not, the work dis- 
plays abundant learning, a profound study of the opinions of others, and 
is deserving of the most careful reading by all who wish to inform them- 
selves on this very important subject. 


The Laws of the State of New York relating to Banks, Banking, Trust 
Companies, Loan, Mortgage qnd Safe Deposit Corporations, together with 
the Acts affecting Monied Corporations generally, including the Statutory 
Constitution Law, the General Corporation Law, and the. Stock Cor- 
poration Law, also the National Bank Act and Cognate United States 
Statutes, with Annotations. By Wi.uis S. Paine, LL.D., author of 
‘* Paine’s Law of Building Associations,” etc. New York, 1894. 


This work is well known, as three editions have already been published 
which have been noticed in the MAGAZINE. The work contains a historical 
account of banks and banking associations, including savings banks; the 
banking law of New York; trust companies; building and mutual loan cor- 
porations; co-operative loan associations; mortgage, loan and investment 
corporations; safe deposit companies; the general corporation law; the tax 
laws; the mode of dissolving corporations, and kindred matters. The fact 
that it has already gone through three editions is proof that it fills a useful 
place in the bank literature. 





Pendant une Mission En Russie. A Travers L’allemange, per M. E. FOURNIER 
DE Friarx. A Paris, Guillaumin & Cie. L. Larose, 1894. 


This is a very interesting and valuable account of the economic condition 
of Germany. Though a strong friend of the Russian and as bitter an enemy of 
the German, everything is clearly and correctly seen. The work opens with a 
general description of the economic conditions of Germany. The descrip- 
tion of the city of Hambourg is very elaborate and full of interest. The 
author describes the great quays and warehouses, and all of the structures 
which have risen as in a night ia obedience to the inspiration of modern 
commerce. Then follows a long and valuable chapter on commerce and 
navigation. Next the author describes the city of Berlin, the growth of 
which has been astonishing.. From a comparatively small and unimportant 
city located in the lonely sands of Northern Germany, it has become. 
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one of the largest and most beautiful capitals of Europe. Magnificent 


structures have arisen everywhere, splendid streets, and a gayety prevails 


perhaps unequaled in any city in modern Europe. The second volume 
opens with a social description of Germany, followed by an elaborate ac- 
count of the co-operative associations and the wealth of the empire. This 
volume is divided into two parts, the second dealing more especially with 
the political surroundings of Germany, its controversy for European suprem- 
acy and its relation to France. There have, indeed, been numberless books 
of the same general character, but not one that has come under our notice 
containing so many fresh and thoughtful observations. The work is well 
worthy of an English translation. 
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GENERAL. 


GALLATIN ON BANK TAXATION.—In the course of his study of the bank-note 
tax, Representative Springer, chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
discovered in the Congressional Library a long-forgotten financial treatise by Albert 
Gallatin, Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury. It is entitled, ‘*‘ Considerations on the 
Subjects of Banking Systems of the United States,” and the edition in question was 
published at Philadelphia in 1831. In the chapter upon the establishment of the 
United States Bank, Gallatin wrote as follows respecting the power of Congress to 
tax bank notes: ‘‘ Congress made and deemed it proper to lay a stamp duty on 
small notes which will put an end to their circulation. It may lay such a duty on 
all bank notes as would convert all the banks into banks of discount and deposit 
only and annihilate paper currency, and render a bank of the United States unnec- 
essary in reference to that object. But if this last measure should be deemed perni- 
cious or prove impracticable, Congress must resort to other and milder means of 
regulating the currency of the country. A bank of the United States, as has already 
been shown, was established for that express purpose.” 

A LarGgE:CHEcK.—A check for £5,333,650 on the Bank of England, in pay- 
ment for the Kimberley diamond mines, is said to be the largest ever drawn. 

ANCIENT BANKING.—That the banking profession is a very old one is demon- 
strated by the discovery in Mesopotamia of stone plates covered with inscriptions. 
These plates were engraved with the stylus and afterward annealed to make their 
characters inefflaceable. Among the most valuable evidences of the life and customs 
of the people of Babylon and Nineveh 700 years B. C. were found veritable letters 
of credit, bills of exchange, with and without warranty, money obligations of all 
kinds, sight drafts made payable to indorser or bearer. These denote the existence 
at Babylon, 600 B. C., of a bank which must have done a considerable business and 
shows that it is not only in our day that capital is used to give impetus and keep 
alive industrial pursuits. 

EASTERN STATES. : 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The special report of the State Bank Commissioners on 
foreign mortgage and investment companies shows that there are ten investment 
companies doing business in the State which have increased their assets over one 
million during the past year, from $14,703,992 in 1892, to $15,868,671 in 1893. Of 
the companies that reported to the Commiissioners Oct. 1, 1892, 12 have withdrawn 
from business in this State and one new one has been added. Several have with- 
drawn for lack of business and four are in the hands of receivers. 

Boston, MAss.—At the annual Bank Officers’ Association of Boston, the presi- 
dent, Mr. George B. Ford, presided, and there was a fairly good attendance of 
members. The reports of the several officers were received and accepted. Treasurer 
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H: A. Tenney reported a balance in the treasury of $2,434.90, and that the per- 
manent fund now amounted to $6,559.21. The Entertainment Committee reported 
that the receipts from the minstrel show given during the winter were $2,006.20, 
the expenses $1,593. 38, making the net proceeds only $472.82. The. membership 
was reported to be 550, and it was voted to continue the death benefit at $300, 
with $5 additional for each year of membership. The following named officers were 
elected: President, George B. Warren ; vice-presidents, L. W. Berlin, Frank Tent ; 
treasurer, H. A. Tenney ; secretary, E. A. Stone; directors for two years, J. J 

Ferguson and W. S. Draper ; trustee for three years, J]. J. Eddy ; auditing committee, 
George E. Viallie, J. Adams Brown and J. C. Holmes. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—Hon. Nathan Parker died on the first of May, at the fine 
age of 86. He came of a family of able, keen-minded men, noted for their wise 
and circumspect business actions, and no man in New Hampshire enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the public in financial matters to a greater extent than did he. He could 
have made a success of any profession in life, but chose the banking business, and 
had always looked upon the money placed in his keeping through the various bank- 
ing institutions with which he was connected, as funds in trust for him to care for 
according to his best ability. And as a result investments he made were always on 
the safe side. The institutions fortunate enough to have his managing attention 
have been very successful and have been conducted with conscientious integrity. He 
was a pattern banker, and his name was a synonym of honesty. Nathan Parker 
was a native of Litchfield, where he was born November 21, 1808. He was the son 
of Deacon Matthew Parker and Sarah Underwood, daughter of Judge James Under- 
wood, of that town. He was the youngest of six children, and lived at Litchfield till 17 
years of age, getting his education at the schools of his native town and at Henniker. 
He then went to Merrimack and engaged in business, leaving that place to come to 
Manchester in 1840, where he continued in trade building up a large and lucrative 
business. The town wasin its infancy and beginning to grow, and Mr. Parker sold 
large quantities of goods to the corporations and others who were building factories or 
houses. When the Manchester Bank was organized in 1845, he became its cashier, 
and held that office til] the bank dissolved. He was the treasurer of the Manchester 
Savings Bank, which he started in 1846, taking the first deposit himself, and was a 
director and the president of the Manchester National Bank since its organization 
in 1865. He was a director and the treasurer of the Concord Railroad from 1867 
to 1871, and its treasurer since 1873. Had been once treasurer, and at the time 
of his death was a director of the Manchester and Lawrence Railroad, and was also 
a director of the Concord and Portsmouth Railroad. In 1855-56 he was a member 
of the State Senate, and served in the House of Kepresentatives in 1863-64. At 
one time he could have been president of the Senate had he chosen to accept of 
that office. : 

New York City.—Owing to the resignation of Edwin Packard, Walter G. 
Oakman has been elected president of the New York Guaranty and Indemnity 
Company. Mr. Oakman is eminently qualified to fill the position, as he has had a 

ractical banking and railroad experience, having once been in the banking business 
in New York and subsequently a division superintendent on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad. From 1884 to 1890 he was third vice-president, 
second vice-president and first vice-president of the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad, and in 1891 he became first vice-president of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. When the reorganization of the Richmond and West Point 
Terminal Company took place, Mr. Oakman became president of the Richmond 
and Danville Railroad, of the East Tennessee Railroad and the Richmond and West 
Point Terminal Company, when these three railroads became virtually one corpo- 
ration. Mr. Oakman subsequently became receiver of the Richmond and West 
Point Terminal Company, and held that position until his recent election as presi-. - 
dent of the New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company. Adrian Iselin, Jr., the 
banker, continues as vice-president. Theother officers of the company are George 
R. Turnbull, second vice-president; Henry A. Murray, treasurer and secretary ; 
and J. Nelson Borland, assistant secretary. The directors include, in addition to 
the president and vice-president, the following well-known gentlemen : Samuel D. 
Babcock, George F. Baker, Frederic Cromwell, Walter R. Gillette, Robert Goelet, 
George Griswold Haven, Oliver Harriman, R. Somers Hayes, Charles R. Hender- 
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son, Augustus D. Juilliard, James N..Jarvie, Richard A. McCurdy, Alexander E. 
Orr, Walter G. Oakman, Henry H. Rogers, Henry W. Smith, H. McK. Twombley, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, William C. Whitney and J. Hood Wright. 


New York City.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., thé long-established banking firm, has 
removed from its temporary quarters, at No. 59 Cedar street, to the excellent new 
bank and office building Nos. 27-29 Pine street, between Nassau and William 
streets. The new building is of granite, thirteen stories in height, and has a front- 
age of fifty-one feet and a depth of ninety-five feet. It is finished in the most 
modern commercial style, and equipped with three elevators and all business con- 
veniences. The completion of this modern bank building is of itself the amplest 
evidence of the popularity and prosperity which this firm has attained during its long 
career. 


PHILADELPHIA.— The Market Street National Bank of Philadelphia which recent- - 


ly opened a ‘‘ change counter” for public convenience, has introduced a safeguard 
against the misuse of blank checks, which are usually placed on the public desk in 
banking houses for the convenience of depositors. This new form’of check, as in 
some other banks, has plainly printed on its face in large type ‘‘ Counter Check,” 
and it also has printed on the end the following words: ‘* This check is only 
payable at counter and not to be used outside bank.” The object of this form of 
check is, of course, to prevent strangers carrying the blanks away from the bank, 
as they will be useless elsewhere, and thus an inducement for probable forgeries is 
avoided. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Mercantile National Bank is the name of a new bank 
which it is proposed to locate in the building occupied by the Spring Garden Na- 
tional Bank. A number of business men and capitalists have taken the first step 
towards the organization of the new enterprise. Those who have pledged them- 
selves to take stock and give to the movement their earnest support are Samuel Bid- 
dle, V. C. Sweatman, William H. Haines, John W. Woodside, Ellery P. Ingham, 
William H. H. Hering, Joseph S. Miller, A. M. Brinkle, and James Clarency. 
W. W. Harrison, the sugar refiner, is interested in the enterprise, and was repre- 
sented by W. H. H. Hering. The capital stock is not to be less than 2,000 shares, 
of a par value of $100 each. . 


WASHINGTON, PA.—The First National Bank has decided to increase its surplus 
fund from $75,000 to $100,000. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Iowa.—The eighth annual meeting of the Iowa Bankers’ Association will be held 
on the 13th and 14th of June. The following papers will be read: Hon. John 
McHugh, Cresco, ‘The Lesson of ’93”; Hon. Geo. H. Carr, Emmetsburg, 
‘* The Banker and His Lawyer” ; Maj. Hoyt Sherman, Des Moines, ‘‘ The State 
Bank of Iowa”; Hon. E. R. Hays, Knoxville, ‘‘ Iowa in the Panic”; Hon. S. 
B. Zeigler, West Union, ‘‘ Money, Mirth and Misery in the Orient”; Hon. L. 
W. Lewis, Seymour, ‘‘ Iowa Banking Legislation”; Hon. D. F. McCarthy, Des 
Moines, ‘* Various Modes and Plans of Banking”; Mr. T. A. Black, Sioux City, 
** An Elastic Currency”; Mr. S. F. Smith, Davenport, ‘‘ Impressions” ; Mr. W. 
D. Evans, Hampton, ‘‘Some Observations on Banking and Bankers”; Hon. 
Fred. Heinz, Davenport, ‘‘ The Promissory Note.” 


St. Louis, Mo.—The history of the old National Bank of the State of Missouri 
was closed in the United States District Court recently, unless, as is now unlikely, 
there should be claimants for about $2,000 belonging to certain stockholders of that 
institution. When the bank failed there was indebtedness of an unknown quantity, 
and an assessment was made upon the stock ; but when the debts were paid there 
- was a fund of $193,428.67, and the Court, last April, madea decree ordering Edgar 
T. Welles, agent of the stockholders, to distribute the money back to the contribut- 
ors. The assessment yielded $264,218.07, and the balance ‘above mentioned repre- 
sented 73.208 per cent. of that amount. Mr. Welles got the fund all receipted for 
except $2,031.53, and for this amount he could find no claimants. James F son 
is entitled to $1,793.00. Mr Welles has made diligent inquiry for him, but without 
avail. He disappeared several years before the bank failed, and his assessment 
was partially paid by the dividends that had accumulated on his stock. Frances (or 
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Fannie) V. Hubbard is entitled to $54.91. She was appointed administratrix of 
her father’s estate, but never rendered an account, and she disappeared so com- 
pletely from view that Mr. Welles could find no possible trace of her. Mrs. Mary 
Ridgway’s credit is $91.51, and a like amount awaits Samuel Treat, ¢f a/., trustees. 
These are practically one holding.. The Ridgways were lost in the Hotel de Ville 
disaster, and the agent of the French line company informed Mr. Welles that they 
were never able to trace the family or anyone connected with them, although they 
made a diligent search. Judge Treat says that his trusteeship closed years ago, 
and he does not know where any of the family reside, and he declines to receive 
the money as he does not know to whom he could pay it. Mr. Welles reported that 
there was no probability of his discovering these parties within any reasonable time, 
as he had been making the inquiry for more than two years already. He therefore 
asked leave to pay the balance of the fund into Court and to stand discharged with 
his sureties. The order was made, and the fund is now in the hands of the Court 
in trust for the claimants should they ever appear. 


Macon, Mo.—The Macon County Bankers’ Association has been effected by 
the bankers of this county. The object is mutual protection and co-operation. 
The officers are: W. J. Biggs, of the La Plate Savings Bank, president ; John 
Scovern, First National Bank, Macon, vice-president ; H. M. Robey, First National 
Bank, Macon, treasurer; W. R. Compton, Bank of Macon, secretary. The Macon 
County banks are all in a solid financial condition, and have been enjoying a 
splendid business. . 

MICHIGAN.—Abstract of reports made to the Commissioner of Banking, show- 
ing the condition of the State Banks in Michigan at the close of business on Friday, 
the 4th day of May, 1894. 

















Resources. 
ROR OE MIDORUOR i'n boo oak ibid cds aidncnebevers $33,503,069 14 
Stocks, bonds and mortgages....... .....ee.-. bhivncbace 25,578,107 20 
$59,081,176 34 
PR cc cn cciko tn ewneed baueh 1060s ceeee alse sedbenaoenanse onus 171,851 38 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. ...........000ccecccccecce cess 1,606,128 55 
I WUD NI 65.65.1650 00 uc o6 06 8650 ccc cedee teccetbcsbecpaseseenas 630,129 23 
Current expenses and taxes paid. ...........secesceeess bceseusequess 307,924 57 
MORI: BOI sais: cc kceb ese eeicad sn ues 0<tdnene obbadateséeedswacctee 194,687 83 
Due from banks in reserve cities..............seeeee0- $8,523,596 66 
Due from other banks and bankers................... 450,947 27 
Exchanges for clearing house............cseeececsess 292,995 63 
CD UE SUED RUIN 0.6. dc 66's cccccund coedpeceovases 205,665 46 
PY GUE NNN 6c a5 b 0 6 Kenic dacescunetsectbonvasees 29,316 54 
CE Ds So wtikwndbbs Shoe n¥en bien bn b6 sets odseceds 1,710,673 28 
NE CONN. n 50 cvsecvadses PieneCeAbed ob icdhee saw eanes 296,219 30 
TF, Sox ME DURTROR DOME BONNE oo 66h kcinccene (sccccens 2,186,303 00 
13,695,717 14 
sia. sc kdahs <a see eke nd whame ls vetas eee eesed babeecannink $75,687,615 04 
Liabilities. 
CE EE DN on pin wecness h.hs wc nstensencoseentepooeete sn aes $12, 346,665 oo 
oe iad bb ie wade ee assh cobebe paphacesséessvapenes 2;518,314 72 
SPIE IN oa re ace cies cc esse wbetbsc cee ééves tne bbe ebbekes 2,403,700 23 
Dividends unpaid............. shed awed edt scdsevene $2,905 89 
Commercial deposits subject to check ............008- 15,953,809 31 
COO CE CUE cn ancccdwecbessnnetwunesccesves 6,685,232 53 
Savings deposits..... eisneneee saabaae eine ctabnune 33,438,114 70 
ENN CII ois a owe ccusccdcecescness séonoedncses 74,120 20 
Cashier’s checks outstanding..... ........... capecans 21,644 52 
Due to banks and bankers ...........cccecccccccsscs 1,594,042 91 
57,799,930 06 
Notes and bills re-discounted. .........ccccccccccccccccccs givens eae 508,369 60 
Bills payable .........00. £6 69a nbs Ow beau bode kedeNe She bones éesecbas 140,035 43 
Dc So b0bk beth drone erie sacns aaeeenes LM eeneesehie see ocenn $75,687,615 04 


CHEBOYGAN, MiIcH.—While some of the savings banks in Michigan reduced 
their interest payments on deposits from 4 to 3 per cent., a Cheboygan bank has 
raised the rate from 3 to 4. | 
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ILLINOIS.—The reports of State banks, showing their condition on the morning 
of May 17, called for by Auditor Grove, have all been received and tabulated by 
the Auditor. There are 123 State banks in Illinois, and the figures show an in- 
crease of $6,500,000.00 in total resources since February 28, 1894, when the last 
call was made, and an increase of $6,000,000.00 in deposits. ‘The average cash 
reserve rr by the banks is 43 per cent. The following is a summary of resources 
and liabilities : 








Resources. 

LI DI CN ono vc c.civns ckesesiscbvencss «4 beak ese esk «ees $67,207,651 92 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured........... Ceghctesennuceee eececsve 220,553 10 
United States bonds....... .....6. detechibvenuvewas: <n wandsoutes 178,077 62 
Ce ee IS oid. Ss'o v's dec Webb Kecsiensicbosissecaance encea 9,780,397 O1 
Cael O68 BONG Sis icccsccuces Sos chau a OWhe chess ebiaeanccadensecenhs 17,232,207 58 
See CY NIN ss on ound be babwisebebnbwhed buen sd ckouseseres 20,220,671 12 
SE IN os on dabetccvacswcd es pbaln ake’ bade cbunsebiabieuses 399,191 28 
Other real estate............... his VOUS eeeehhbcsdccaneccdeonweweees 287,983 18 
SNE, Mn on bien pddebnaibodwadsekic cucudkéswdwsstabinn 3°7,547 50 
Current expenses, including taxeS........csessscecceseees cenweeechs 252,375 37 

See en ENT CRUE SOO dcr ccccucntachancaccscanesesacdeesaens 2,020,581 0 
CMOCEIOUE oc i céceccdess idecckweees RR IS RPE PEON G Ry Pe eye pease 95.098 m 

$118,202, 

Liabilities. adil 
Capital stock paid in............ Seedesins Se toscssededecticnsceuks ve $17,812,000 00 
I I ok hc csce csi eectes iddniaccuh seks es inieesestekbeseevaus 5,702,400 00 
Se I cdc cceddnacseessmusnedkd beneudeteCeneehue aces 3,516,001 36 
CO PI ccs vncccnanecnduceensesoecea estésaekdtebescsnanues : 3,917 00 
Savings deposits, subject to notice....... kicatdeebecckbootss aeacvedes 22,203,127 26 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... isbecees Kebdhesshuncike 48,910,884 44 
Demand certificates Of Geposit. .....ccccccccccccccccecescoces ABS tay 3,306,951 15 
ee ERE Gr GUEIIUIN i s Sccindecs Svc cscduscssececessevéecscheres 7,923,483 72 
Ce i056 i ne bois ccd ebndN cs cde de dantacksviduecesss cuncets 1,430 03 
Cashiers’ checks outstanding. .........seeeeee0s Seds catbessacadbeeere 805,012 10 
Se Oe ks nnd ack eons pedeboessatncoddwadbdesanece 6,930,075 88 
Bills payable and notes rediscounted....... iba Saveadedbdeneesaeaanes 478,106 03 
$118,202,394 97 


CINCINNATI.—A two-dollar note deposited in the Miami Valley Bank recently 
bore the following inscription: ‘* The last of a fortune of $48,000.” 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—A move will shortly be made by the bankers of Milwaukee 
to arrange for closing all banks in the city at 12 o’clock noon on Saturdays during 
the summer, beginning about June 1st. For more than a year past the banks of 
Chicago have carried out this arrangement, winter as well as summer, and they 
aper’ that it has been in every way satisfactory to business men as well as to the 
banks. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ORLANDO, FLA.—The First National Bank, which suspended several months ago, 
has resumed business. All the old directors resigned and a new board was chosen. 
W. B. Jackson being chosen president and I. W. C. Parker cashier. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The American National Bank has elected the following 
officers: President, J. H. Lindenberger; vice-president, Logan C. Murray; 
cashier, Charles Warfen ; assistant cashiers, Clinton McClarty, Jr., Harry C. Tru- 
man, Mr. Logan was also made the eleventh director. : 

NEw ORLEANS, LA.—At the last regular monthly meeting of the associated ac- 
countants the reports of the secretary and treasurer showed the institution to be in a 
very healthy financial condition. After the routine business of the association had been 
completed, the subject of banking was presented by Wm. Palfrey, Esq., cashier of the 
New Orleans National Bank. Mr. Palfrey gave a most instructive discourse on the 
practical workings of a bank. He divided his subject into four parts—first, the 
business of a bank ; second, its officers ; third, its employes ; fourth, its machinery. 
He elaborated each head in a thorough manner, quoting from high banking author- 
ity and giving his own experience to elucidate and make clear his premises and 
conclusions. He defined a bank to be an organized and legalized money lender, 
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and as such it should endeavor, so far as possible, not to loan to any one particular 
branch of the business community in preference to another. That it should so 
distribute its loans that no matter what financial complications might arise, its loans 
would be so diversified and its risks so divided that it would lose very little money. 
He showed that a bank should not be organized or its business conducted for any 
one set of men or class of people or section of country. That a bank should 
endeavor to weld together the different classes and conditions of the community, so 
that all may contribute to its success and prosperity. He showed that it should not 
loan a disproportionate amount to any one person or firm. He maintained that 
it was the duty of the patrons of a bank, when they desired to borrow money from 
the institution, to make a full and frank showing of their financial condition. He 
said the money the bank was loaning was not the property of the bank, but was the 
property of the stockholders and depositors, which the bank held in trust. Conse- 
quently great care should be taken when granting accommodation to customers, 
and hence the need for a thorough understanding of the financial condition of the 
patrons or borrowers of the bank. All these points he sustained by reference to an 
address on the subject by Mr. James G. Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth 
National Bank of New York. He gave special attention to the officers, directors 
and employes of the bank, and their reciprocal relationship to each other and to 
the institution, and showed that all should work as one harmonious whole for the 
success of the institution. At the conclusion of Mr. Palfrey’s address a general 
discussion of the subject took place by the following members: P. W. Sherwood, 
R. S. Venable, N. Cluney, T. Clements, H. Daspit, A. M. Benedict and Prof. 
George Soule. After this general discussion of the matter Prof Soule closed the 
subject by quite an extended history of banking. He commenced with the Bank of 
New Ilium, in the second century B.C., and followed the institution of banking 
down to the present time. He gave special attention to the Bank of Venice, organ- 
ized A. D. 1171, which was for many ages the admiration of Europe. He defined 
the ‘‘ wild-cat” system of some fifty years ago, which played financial havoc with 
. the people of the Western States. He reviewed the specie fund system, the Suffolk 
Bank system, the safety fund system, the free banking system, and the present U nitéd 
States National banking system, contrasting each with the other, and showed the 
points of merit possessed by the present National banking system over all the other 
systems. He also paid his respects to the Bank of the United States, which was 
organized in 1816 and which closed its doors in 1840, after losing its entire capital 
of $35,000,000. 

Jackson, Miss.—At the Bankers’ Association T. R. Roach, of New Orleans, 
read an able paper on ‘‘ Elasticity of the Currency.” Also one on ‘‘ Lessons From 
the Panic of 1893.” T. F. Davis, of Rosedale, submitted an interesting paper on 
‘‘ The Evils of Overdrafts.” ‘‘ Duties of Patrons to Bank,” was well handled by 
C. R. Sykes, of Aberdeen, and James E. Negus presented the other view, ‘‘ The 
Duty of a Bank to Its Patrons,” in an interesting manner. After considerable dis- 
cussion, a resolution offered by Mr. Robinson, of Meridian, was adopted, memor- 
ializing Congress to repeal the 10 per cent. tax on State banks. B. W. Griffith read 
an interesting paper on his mission to Chicago in 1893 as delegate to the American 
Bankers’ Association. The officers elected were J. W. Griffis, of Grenada, presi- 
dent ; C. W. Robinson, of Meridian, vice president ; B. W. Griffith, of Vicksburg, 
secretary and treasurer. Jackson was selected as the permanent p:ace of meeting. 
The association was tendered a magnificent banquet at the Lawrence House by the 
local banks of Jackson. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Tennessee State Bankers’ Association held their 
fifth annual convention on Lookout Mountain. This was the largest gathering the 
State bankers yet held. The following officers were chosen: President, Herman 
Justi, president of the First National Bank. of Nashville. Vice-Presidents: D. 
N. Kennedy, president Northern Bank of Tennessee, of Clarksville ; J. Arnold, 

resident Bank of Cockeville; John C. Anderson, president National Bank of 
istol. Secretary, John W. Faxon, assistant cashier First National Bank of 
Chattanooga. Treasurer, William P. Halliday, assistant cashier Memphis Na- 
tional Bank. Executive Council: F. O. Watts, cashier Union City First National 
Bank ; J. T. Howard, cashier Fourth National Bank, Nashville; F. L. Fisher, 
cashier East Tennessee National Bank, Knoxville. A. J. Rooks, of the Somerville 
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Bank, offered the following resolution, which was adopted: “* Resolved, That the 

Tennessee Bankers’ Association, whose membership is composed of State as well as 

National banks, believe that a uniform currency for the entire country is to the best 

interests of the people ; therefore, we do now reaffirm our past former deliberations 

ane are opposed to the unconditional repeal of the present tax on State bank circu- 
tion.” 





Sterling exchange has ranged during May at from 4.8814 @ 4.90 for 
sight, and 4.874% @ 4.88 for 60 days. Paris—Bankers’, 5.15% @ 5.15 
for sight, and 5.17% @ 5-164 for 60 days. The’ closing rates for the 
month were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.87% @ 4.873 ; bankers’ 
sterling, sight, 4.8834 @ 4.8934; cable transfers, 4.8834, @ 4.89%. Paris— 
bankers’, 60 days, 5.167%, @ 5.16% 1-16; sight, 5.1556 @ 5.15 1-16. Antwerp 
—Commercial, 60 days, — @-—. Berlin—Bankers’, 60 days, 95 5-16 @ 95% ; 
sight, 5.1556 @ 5.15 1-16. Amsterdam—Bankers’, 60 days, 40 5-16 @ 40%; 
sight, 40 7-16 @ 40%. : 





_—_— = 
i 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1894. Loans. Specie. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
May 5.. $465,162,100 . $100,082,100 .$127,399,600 . $578,694,200 . yp, - $82,808,150 
122. 467,485,200 . 100,450,900 . 124,965,000 . 579,125,300 . 10,072,800 . 80,634,575 
19.. 467,010,102 . 100,607,600 . 122,938,000 . 578,185,900 . 10,028,600 . 78,999,125 
** 26.. 466,776,900 . 99,724,600 . 121,426,800 . 574,193,800 . 9,991,000. 77,601,700 


The Boston bank statement is as follows : 


sé 


1894. Loans. Specie. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulatior. 
May s6...... $170,490,000 .. . $10,466,0co .... $9,171,000 ..-- $168,254,000 .... $7,324,000 
ee | PASE 169,737,000 .... 10,796,000 .... 10,014,000 .... 168,298,000 .... 7,341,000 
s* 19...... 168,680,000 .... 10,870,000 .... 10,453,000 .... 168,029,000 .... 7,331,000 
| ein xte 168,579,000 ... 10,855,000 .... 10)524,000 .. 166,376,000 ... 7,303,000 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : : 
1894. Loans. Reserves Deposits. Circulation, 
BE 4 iciasianes .e+- $101,947,000 .... $39,393,000 ... $13,791,000 .... $4,820,000 
pda seenenwn 102,590,000 .... 39,715,000 .... 115,240,000 .... 4,817,000 
We nuee vas Chabon 103,544,000 .... 40,157,000 .... 116,438,000 .... 4;798,000 
OO ted ol 5a pened 101,108,000 .... 39,378,000 .... 11,363,000 .... 4,803,000 


_—_—_ 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money in New York have been as follows: 





: QUOTATIONS : May 7. May 14. May 21. May 28. 
NN cnsdcnch sacssebsensesrens 3 @3K.4 @s%-3%@s . 4% @ 6 
at a oe aes ‘ "$04,688 “$80 ica * 580 i 
reas, balances, coin,........-........ 8,697, ‘ ,088,599 - 4 . 1257,75 
es Rs > Cs is ov cn kes eeank 52,145,088 t " §2,688,921 ° $5,691,231 ; 56,759,914 
DEATHS. 


. BEARCE.—On May 5, aged fifty-six years, H. M. BeARrcE, President of Norway 
National Bank and Treasurer of Norway Savings Bank, Norway, Me. 

Day.—On May 24, aged sixty-five years, RoBERT E. DAy, President of Security 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

MorrIson.—On May 4, aged seventy-six years, WM. MORRISON, Cashier of 
Morrison-Wentworth Bank, Lexington, Mo. 

Noyves.—On May 9, aged fifty-seven years, WoopBury Noyes, President of 
Haverhill Savings Bank, Haverhill, Mass. ca . 

SAGENDORF.—On May 14, aged fifty-six years, G. H. SAGENDoRF, Cashier of 
Mutual National Bank, Troy, N. Y. 
 SAYLES.—On May 7, aged sixty-nine years, WILLIAM F. SAYLES, President of 
Slater National Bank of Pawtucket, R. I 

WELLMAN.—On May 13. aged sixty years, WARREN W. WELLMAN, Cashier 
of First National Bank, Salamanca, N. Y 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 874.) 
Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


.. Watertown, ... Watertown Savings Bank.. 
Augustus N. Woolson, /. Burton H. Mattoon, 7r. 
Charles B. Mattoon, V. ?. : 
Osceola Co. State Bank... Hanover National Bank. 
Jno. M. Lee, P. Edw. Nelson Fell, Cas 
P. A. Vans Agnew, Assé. 

Bank of Waycross 

a i % Newton Woodworth, Cas. 


. ? 
Jerseyville Nat. Bank of Jerseyville... 
50,000 Andrew W., Cross, P. Edward Cross, Cas. 
. Normal........ G. G. Johnson’s Bank .... Phenix National Bank. 
Gilbert G. Johnson, Cas. 
A. L. Moore, Assé. 
.. West Pullman.. West Pullman Bank 
(Jocelyn & Wisner. ) 
IND..... Bank of Brook 
George Turner, ?. John B. Lyons, Cas. 
John Esson, V. P. F. Lyons, Assé. 
. Otterbein State Bank of Otterbein... Chase National Bank. 
25,000 . H. Van Natta, P.R.H. Bolt, Cas. 
e ..Terre Haute.... Terre Haute Trust Co.. 
. C, Royse, P. Chas. Whitcomb, Sec. 
2 "Dacha Puls 


M. 
fowa... Benton. ..eeeeee MeKnight’s Exch. Bank.. 
E. es P. J. McKnight, Assi. 


~ ae Citizens Bank 


»  ..Farmington.... Farmers Savings Bank. 
$25,000 John Sax, 'P. John Whitten, Cas. 
J. J. Gillie, V. P. 
First National Bank 
. P. Farmer, P. J. W. Warren, Cas. 
Farmers & Merch. Bank. 
L. F. Smith, 'P. 
J. G. Haskins, V. P. 
.-Chanute ..... .. Bank of Commerce 
$5,000 S. W. Sturdevant, /. James L. Lyen, Cas. 
S. A. Lyen, V. P. O. W. Sturdevant, Asst. 
Sedgwick State Bank Hanover National Bank. 
Robert W. Hall, P. John L. Buck, Cas. 
Citizens —s Hanover National Bank, 
A. J. Conant, P.S. J. Snook, Cas. 
J. C. Glenn, V. P. 
.. Kalkaska Kalkaska City Bank 
$50,000 Ambrose E. Palmer, “= Josiah C. Gray, Cas. 
Wm. H. Bockes, V. 7. 
.. Mt. Pleasant.... Exchange ty Bank.. Chase National Bank. 
$25,500 elson, P. G. A. Dusenbury, Cas. 
John Kinney, V. P, Wm. C, Dusenbury, Ass¢. 
is RP cevvenwie . Citizens Bank 
Albert E. Sleeper, P. Darley Leach, Cas. 
A. W. Merrill, V. ?. 
MINN... Monticello Citizens State Bank Bank of New York, N. B. A. 
E, B. oes P. Chas. Bradford, Cas. 
T. G. Mealey, V. 
..Slayton........ Citizens State Bank 
$30,000 James Garrison, P. Joseph P. Strong, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
MG... cco JOCREOM. cc ccese —_—- agg % MNS 6k fe eenwukean 
$10,000 lam W. Russell, P. Hugh R. Quinn, Cas. 
Sine R, English, V. P. 
e . Winfield....... Bank of Winfield...... ‘ 


$10,000 ge D. Hardesty, ?P. John M. Barton, Cas. 
Wm. Beckermeyer, V. ?. 


MONT .. Boulder Valley.. Bank of Boulder.......... Chase National Bank. 
$30,000 Avery Belcher, P. F. C, Berendes, Cas. 
J. C. Patterson, V. P. 
ae Peet” rere Church & Hill............ Chase National Bank. 


Marshall G. Hill, ?. Geo. L. Church, Cas. 
Fred Church, V. P. 


e ..Andover....... Andover State Bank ...... Chase National Bank, 
$25,000 B. C. Brundage, P. J. M. Brundage, Cas. 
James Owen, V. P. 
OnI0.,.Pemberville .... Strong Banking Co....... Ninth National Bank. 
Chas. S. Strong, Cas. 
e ..Toronto... . Bank of Toronto....... Third National Bank, 
E. C. Fox, P. L. H. Hilsinger, Cas. 
ORE.... Portland ....... Geo. W. Bates & Co...... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Geo. W. Bates, ?. H. A. Pittinger, Cas. 
Phin: ic CCE oS kc sas Chester Clearing House Assn. EP... 2 ws cw we i 


J. Howard Roop, ?. Geo. M. Booth, Sec. 
James A. G. Campbell, Mgr. 
« . Lebanon....... see National Bank.... 


$100 oseph S. Lauser, P. E. M. Woomer, Cas. 
S. C....Charleston... eg > Bkg. & Tr. Co. Market & Fulton Nat. Bank. 


Julius J. Wescoat, P. Wilson G. Harvey, Jr., Cas. 
N. A. Hunt, V.. P. 


TENN. ..Columbia...... Farmers & Merch. Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
$20,000 Bithal Howard, P. Joseph F. Brownlow, Cas. 
J. P. Brownlow, V. P. 
Texas..Alvord......... Bank of Alvord........... Western National Bank. 
$20,000 John L. Norris, Cas. 
ee ERE Commercial Bank........ Hanover National Bank. 
$20,000 W. D. Crothers.) 
Wascvee Richmond ..... sibighinidtee NE ois n0es mA 
N. W. eo  o .B Williams, Cas. 
Thos. N. Carter, V. 
W. VA. Parkersburg.... Wood Co. Bank ......... Hanover National Bank. 
,000 H. L. Caswell, P. Francis M. Durbin, Cas. 
WASH. . Port Angeles... . First Nat. B’k (Re-opened) Hanover National Bank. 


$50,000 Charles W. Thompson, ?. Charles E. Mallette, Cas. 
Edmund Seymour, V. P. C. P. Brown, Asst. 


WIs....Manitowoc..... Bank of Manitowoc....... - Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 L. D. Moses, P. 
A. F. Morgan, V. P. Clarence Hill, 4ssé. 
« ..Richland Center Richland Co. B’k (Re-opened) ___.......... 
(Wm. H., Pier.) J. H. Yeaman, Cas. 
e ..Washburn..... First eee | eee Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 A, C. Probert, P. Edwin Probert, Cas. 
ee Axelberg, Asst. 
s ..Wittenberg..... Bank of Wy itontene. .o55 6 a eee 
10,000 R. W. Roberts, P. John Kloechner, Cas. 
N. S....Kentville...... . Union Bank of Halifax.. National Bank of Commerce. 


“ONS. Strickland, dctg. Ag?. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 876.) 





Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
MN; Y. mae ~ of Montreal. Watson & Hebden, 4g?/s.. Watson, Hebden & Shepherd. 
. oe Do aed & paced Walter G. Oakman, P..... Edwin Packard. 
ARK.... Peoples Rak. Geo, P. Jackson, P........A. W. Dinsmore.* 
Bentonville. } D. W. Peel, Asst........ ..J. F. Bohart, 

* ..Guarantee Trust re e Rock, } Allen N. Johnson, P....... Chas. F. Penzel. 

Py . Howard Co, Bank, Nashville ..J. H. Grumbles, ?.........M. M. Spears 
CAL.. .. First Nat. Bank, Los Angeles... oy “a tg V.P.. as “5 Bicknell. 

. . Bank of Winters........ seeaes right Pivstccces cArthur. 
CoL.... Rocky Mountain Nat. Bank, 

Canteen. / . F, cones Me Pa ccscs John Best. 
PG Fe Pectsennvudee:; sbenkses 
« ,.City Nat. Bank, Denver..... W. S_ Tift, & Ee hcnain ig 5 - nee. 
raser, Asst....... rake 
é Asa Sterling, : EG EEGEE B. D. Harper. 

« ..First Nat. Bank, Greeley.. . Wm. Mayher, V. ?...... .. Asa Sterling. 
Dak. S.Bank of Iroquois.............. = M. Wheeler, Cas....... C. F. Zimmerman. 
FLA....First National ae ne i; bh -s a — ing 96080 os cee . 

rlando. Sees ree 
Pe pmege A Nat. hy Tampa....J- ay Stockton, V. ?.. eerie betes 
A.....Bank of Stewart Co ES of PPE . S. Gillis. 
Lumpkin. E. P. Pearson, V. | SESS A. H. Simpson. 
«  ..Merchants & Miners B’k, Bot Fu ROA, Pevcckccce O. F. Sampson. 
Tallapoosa. oie pore Ye Viidikn's saa E. F. Wright. 
ILL..... First National Bank, Carmi.. oR We Webk, 2 eet ME 
" Coma se font pe a A. McNally, eee daw ani j oie Ae 
* ommercial Loan ee Le ee as. o 
Chicago. few Ww. ers, Fi Pecckwke John Worthy. 

« ..Garden City B’k'g & pas r. Co., 4 James H. Gilbert, P....... John Buehler. 

“ . Bart City Bank, De Kalb...... - anon, GOP scien -. x SS ona 

s _. Bank of Harvey edbiades caneee yh MUNN Pa débdccucs 

e ..Oakland National aa % Ge ve en Gai IDE Mey ght ay J. Knight. 

yde Par i ee MOUs MENU cc ccse eeesenes 

«  ..First Nat. Bank, Normal....... M. H. Hamilton, Cas bike asta gunedies 

eh GE Pe RN, Pvcvscna. severe ane 

« ..Citizens Bank, Watseka...... : Frank P. Martin, Cas ‘iiaes ol eeaees yh 
IND..... Exchange wes Churubusco. .... a “7 ae age cb cénton My 3 rs scan 

«  ,.Citizens Bank, By S|” YE PRE . C. Anderson. 

Clinton, } A. W. Hedges, Cas........ W. H. Bonner. 

e ,.St. Joseph Valley ee CF Nes Mees Ve Pes vesccs 

Ikhart. ] W. S. Hazleton, Cas......F. W. Miller. 

« oe of Commerce, ieee. August Leich, "ata Cook, Jr. 

ndianapolis. SO a ain a eereeeede Ry ‘ 

«  ..Farmers Bank, Mooresville..... Robert R. Scott, P........ 7 M. Hadley. 

«  ..Citizens State B’k, Rochester.. . Lyman M. Brackett, Pessoa L. C. Curtis. 
lowa....Algona State Bank, Algona....T. H. Lantry, Cas.........Chas. C. St. Clair. 
.. Bank of Northwestern Fa G. W. Pitts, P .N. Kessey.* 

Alton eeeeeenee eee 

PS —— re _— soa ee i EO, COB Ski ccess Jno. R. Welch. 

” armers erc tate . 

C. F. Butler, P .-.---F. A, Duncan.* 
Columbus Junc. Jgpecba abet ide 

«  ..Grinnell Savings B’k, Grinnell.C. L. Walker, Cas......... Henry Lawrence.* 

: fire 20 B’k, Grinnell. a3 ie” Pd Lt hs genianes 

” tate Ban wing, ceeccccee e 

“Manning. C. S. Bennett, Cas........ F. A. Bennett. 

« . MononaCé. State Bank, 

Manietoti: John R. Welch, Cas.......L. H. Gordon. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
2 ves PAs SRO Fi vciiv ence James Logan. 
1OWA:.. . Farmers Bank, Swan........ James Logan, fa. ee a Camp. 
| ¢ ..Hamilton Co. ee Beso : J. O. Lenning, Cas....... .Cyrus Smith. 
Kan....Bank of Arcadia ..........+e0J. W. Buchert, P.......... T. H. Condon. 
« ..Caney Valley B’k, Caney...... j. F. Blackledge, Cas......P.S. Hollingsworth 
« ..Emporia Savings ene aye tg ae yack seid oe ~— 
; Emporia. WC He aac cdsedicé oo es va ee 
L. Jay Buck, CUR. inecscannie eg 
‘ « ~,.Bank of Erie. bentedues Miiekwes hy Dee, Peshbee .2.eWm. W. Work. 
«  ..Bank of Fulton, Fulton..... a Bishop, V. Pema ‘e are 
WU, Ci 6 bes ick es 
* a en Manhattan. me F loersch, “ gees p a ge na 
“ oran ‘ m. Paske, V. Po... oo innie. 
Morantown. ; J. S. "Miller, CBB. scccesccede bes VOR 
«. ..Norton Co, State Ban S. J. Powell, V. eee N. L. Johnson. 
orton, “A - emaie, COB 6 ses Zs fgenter , 
ve (i. Goodell, Po. cséevescus . R. Hazard. 
a . . Citizens Bank, Sedgwick eeees ? Ww. M. Congdon, V. P Sa M. Bartley. 
«  ..State Bank of Seccuseaes” os . ra P. apiastrtose sd e" ra 
oldier. i EE LEE .P. Reilly. 
+ Pee ger eae wie ‘Bank, en: 4 oO fove V, Bo dankege's Pole ae — 
. itizens Savings Ban RYN Prices cvcicdve mg: & 
Owensboro. iC. H. Todd, V. P.........J. Q. Haynes. 
” — — Pleasureville. . fgg cag te Smith, B... becca Albert Bergen. 
Biscésue nk of Houma . Barrow Sisccdae « * weeebees 
2 Houma. ae . Pullen, 8 SE R. H. Washburn. 
»  ..Calcasieu Bank, Lake Charles. . H.C, brew, ra ae as > Le ly ¢ 
. aters, Jr S. rooke 
Mp..... Citizens Nat. Bank, Laurel.. - | Chas. R. Haslup, Ass/..... G. W. Waters, Jr. 
Mass.. Cots ee Bank, eee er Henry Goddard, P......Chas. Brimblecom* 
« orgetown Savings Ban 
; Georgetown. Sherman Nelson, / ....... J. Edmund Bailey. 
* _.-Hopkinton Nat. PHorki atone. Webster W. Page, Cas..... Frank A. Morrill. 
Mic... Wolf Bros. Bank, Centreville. { PJ) isher, asst non 
« ,.Union Nat. Bank, Detroit...... F. D. Eatherly, 7. ...0ccene John P. Fiske. 
«  ..First Nat. Bank, Ludington... .W. L. Hammond, Cas..... Geo.'N. Stray. 
Pe votes rd Bank, Sturgis. . +5 3 Collins, Cas pichueees ar “ ce ge 
INN... Lyon Co. Nat. Ban WO Pacunscs soak rai 
, Marshall. { ~— Lawrence, V. P.....M. Sullivan, 
« ,.Bank of St. Charles, F. Kingsland, P........J. C. Woodard. 
St. Charles. } Theodore Speltz, Cas...... Fred. M. Iverson. 
Miss... ._Delta Trust & ss aan ; 4 4 -y bide af i . Lee Richardson, Sr.* 
icksburg. mitertoe, Asst ....56. | cencees . 
Mo...... Peoples Sav. Bank, Chillicothe. . Frank Sheetz, P...... ....5. McWilliams. 
« ..Elsberry B’k’g Co., Elsberry....W. W. Reid, oe Soe .Wm. S. Luckett. 
. penehiae fy. G. Worthington, Cas....Wm. Morrison.* 
e ..Bank of Mound City........... lator Pavicean a 
. Commercial Bank, WOT s cksccanes “,..5. G. Parsons, 
: Shelbina. | A. W. Combs, Cas..... .--John J. Bragg. 
« ,.American ein” Bank, Walker Hill, P............Peter Nicholson. 
t. Louis. | L. A. Battaile, Cas... ... Walker Hill. 
e ..Citizens Bank, St. oot .Watson B, Farr, Cas...... Louis A. Battaile. 
« ..Third Nat. Bank, St. Louis....J. R. Cooke, Asst......... James B. Sharpe.* 
NEB.... Farmers Bank of Chester...... James Wilson, ?.......... J. M. Pg ose 
« ..State Bank, Davenport ....... .H, E, Vanderveer, Cas....Wm. H. Jennings, 
« ,,.Franklin Exch, Bank, Franklin. Jacob Bernhard, ie eee sce e Os tes Lowman. 
’ Com cera he Hebron. . — ag ani SF oe waine es Lg — 
Bose mmercia enry Wehrman r 
Nelson. ik M. Gourley, Cas........ F. R. Mease. 
N, Fant eres poe a rg ie oD B. Bartlett, Ass?.. +“ o Vien’ 
,; » Citizens Nat. Ban eene. 008) GOBi. ccc ees ¢ ° 
N. I .. First Nat. Bank, Madison.,....Fred. B. Bardon, Cas...... Wilbur F. Morrow. 
Orange Nat. Bank, Orange... ..Wm., Pierson, V. P........ cescoeee 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. sh place of. 
N. Y...First National Bank, § W. Addison Field, Cas.....Geo. D. Betts. 

3 . Broo po dey / 1, Hamburger, Asst.. «....W.A. Field. 

«  ..Farmers & Mechanics Ban ; 
Saamasbaeik: / W. R. Botsford, Cas.......M. M. Skiff. | 

« ..Baldwin’s Bank, Penn Yan..... Fred. S, Plaisted, Cas...... Silas Kinne. 
«  ,.First National Bank, Rome....F. M. Shelley, Cas. ... ...C. Petrie. 
e ..Rome Savings Bank, Rome....Chas. F. Barnard, S. & TB. J. Beach.* 
« ..Mohawk National Bank, ,; H. S. Edwards, eben te Chas. Thompson. 


Schenectady. } Edward Ellis, V. P........H. S. Edwards. 
« _..Walden National B’k, Walden.Geo. W. Stoddard, f Benge. Thos, W. Bra dey. 





Oud... Farmers Nat. Bank, Greenville.A. N. Wilson, Asst........  sseeeee 

#  ..Middleport Nat. Bk, Middleport.A. E. Fox, MMi osc ax: L. H. Hilsinger. 

« ..Holcomb National B’k, Toledo.O. A. Bostwick, P......... Horace Holcomb. 

« ..Champaign Nat. Bk, Urbana...F. W. Ambrose, Ass?¢...... J. R. Ross. 

PAs. sos Citizens Trust & Surety Co., | Eugene Townsend, /...... tesa Nuggard. 
Philadelphia. }D. H. Brenizer, Sec. 70s wake was 
# ,.Odd Fellows S. B’k, dbeteteicee th Si Bes COG 6c sivccnse OF rank E. Moore. 
» ..Bank of Wyalusing.. ends By NR Peeccscuesss C. J. Lewis. 
R. I.....First Nat. Bank, Newport......John S, Langley, V. P.....  ......-- 

» ..Slater Nat. Bank, Pawtucket...Stephen A. Jenks, /....... Wm. F. Sayles.* 
S. C....Farmers & Mech. B., Columbia.Geo. Watkins, Cas........ E. M. Brayton. 
TENN... Haywood Co. B’k, Brownsville.C. A. Moorer, Cas.......,.R. H. Anderson. 

« ,.Bank of Charleston, { L. Lo Harle, P....cccccees G. A. Long.* 

Cleveland. | Geo. T. Hall, V. P ....... L. L. Harle. 

“ - Mercantile Bank, Memphis..... John Armistead, P.......-John R. Godwin. 
TEXas. . First Nat. Bk, Blooming Grove..O. J. Butler, V. See OEe T. W. Sewell. 

#  ,.Island City Sav. Bk, Galveston. M. Lasker, 7.............. H. Kempner.* 

A. E. Moore, 2d V. arene as 
e  .,.lron City Nat. Bank, Liano.. W. O. Richardson, Cas....W.T. Moore, Jr. 
W. T. Moore, Jr., Asst... se entiene 

« . First Nat. Bank, Mexia.... .. A Oe ee eee vH. a. 

« ..City Bank of Sherman......... Oe, es SI Men bvace a vous J..Bledsoe. 

« ,.First National Bank, J. D. Baker, P........000.W. W. Davis.* 

Weatherford. A. F. Starr, V. ; ... W. R. Turner 
. .City Nat. B’k, Wichita Falls...W. L. Robertson, MD ESS nin cue ta. 
VA. .....Norfolk B. for Savs. & Trusts, r} C. W. Grandy, F........ 36 6 Ramsey.* 
Norfolk. SPO its Pe Pebnsevsvede C. W. Grandy. 
W. Va..Commercial Sav. B., CharlestonWm. A. Ghiey, P payesacns Patrick F. Duffy. 
WASH. io ne sy teas 5° . x, viene E. M. Bergen, Cas........ 0S “eedestye 
“ ingham Bay Nat. Ban 
Slicer Witaaenn (A; Wes SOs EA Cascnece. . wbswseas 

«  ,.Citizens Nat. Bank, Spokane...Henry L. Wilson, V. ?....B. C. Van Houten. 

Wis....Bank of Edgerton, 7 Wi inc cbereseke- . w4enkees 
Edgerton. } R. C. Carter, V. Ker lege: 5 4 Towne. 
« ..Price Co. Bank, Fifield........W. H. Graf, Cas..... ....-B. F. Leonard. 


Henry G. Hay, Piveve pe ee Gil sag a: 
Wro.. .Stock Growers sage oo “ J. D. Freeborn, Cas........Henry G. 
y Wm. L. Whipple, Asst....J. D. Peaeaee. 
OnT....Imperial Bank of Canada, Galt.G. C. Easton, Mgr........John Cavers. 
«  ..Imperial Bk of Canada, Welland. S. D. Raymond, Mgr......Geo. C. Easton. 


* Deceased. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 878.) 
















Ne. Name and Piace. President. Cashier. Capital. 
4952 National Bank of Jerseyville...Andrew W. Cross, 
Jerseyville, Ill. ; Edward Cross, $50,000 
4953 Old Second National Bank..... Orrin Bump, 
Bay City, Mich. M. M. Andrews, 400,000 
4954 First National Bank.......... .J. P. Farmer, | 
Rolfe, Ia. J. W. Warren, 50,000 





4955 Peoples National Bank........ Joseph S. Lauser, 
Lebanon, Pa. : E. M. Woomer; 100,000 




















PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


PROJECTED BANKING IN STITUTIONS. 


Ariz.... Nogales ....... Nogales Exchange Bank. 

Ca.....Lincoln..,...... Bank of Lincoln. 

DAR. S. TONG. cece cess State Bank’of Irene. Organizers: Ernest D, Skillman, William 

A. Schaetzel, of Sioux Falls. 

Chiviscs Roe Southern Loan & Trust Co. 
« ..Norcross....... Bank of Norcross. 

Bihcie Chicago........ Knott, Lewis & Co., Bankers, Office at 59 South Clark Street. 
« ..Cerro Gordo.... Farmers & Merchants Bank; capital, $25,000. Incorporators : 


Wm. Noecker, T. V. ’Delislusk, J. N. Dighton, C. A. 
Fatman, J. E. Andrew, and John § S. Kums, 


0. {RR visecics Fulton State Bank; capital, $25,000. Incorporators: E. B. 
Stone, A. V. Olin, A. H. Wendt, Geo. D. Moore, John 
Schafer, Jr. 
jo aoe Richmond ..... United States Banking Co. S.S. Marvin, President; C. E. 
Lumsey, Secretary. 
« ..West Lebanon..Farmers Bank. 
Iowa...Estherville..... Bank of Estherville. 
e ..Garden Grove. .Farmers Bank. 


KAN....Courtland...... Farmers & Merchants Bank; capital, $5,000. Directors: 
, Joseph Burnette, J. W. Pilcher, FM. Boyd, A. L. 
Tucker, J. E. Tucker. 


«  ..Hutchinson....Valley Investment Co, ; capital, $5,000. Directors: W. P. 


Johnston, L. A. Bunker, W. E. Burns, M. A. Bunker. 
Metavacs Manchester. .... Bank of Manchester. 
« .,.Scottsville......A ee bank will be started at Scottsville by Mr. Trigg, of 
gow. 
La.....Abbeville....... R, H, Washburn, of the Houma Bank, with Eli Wise & Co., 
will organize a bank at Abbeville. 
Mp.....Baltimore...... Guardian Security Trust and Deposit Co.; capital, $200,000, 


Incorporators: Edgar G. Miller, Edward Stabler, a: 
Louis Dohme, Bartlett S. Johnston, Daniel Miller, Geo. 
M. Sharp, Henry Matthews, J. K. Taylor. 
Micu...Leland......... C. Melleur, Banker. 
Minn... Excelsior....... Commercial Bank. 


«  ..Granite Falls...Granite Falls Loan & Trust Co. ; capital, $40,000, Carl 
Brown, Secretary. 


O : op RON iccee's Bank of Hibbing. 
«  ..Worthington... Nobles County Bank. 


MO. 665 Excelsior Spgs..Clay — State Bank ; a $10,000. A. Moyer, Presi- 
dent ; C. C. Carter, Cashier 
«  ..Kansas City.. ret Bank ; evs $50,000, Kenneth Brown, Cashier. 
Directors : 3 Andrews, C. K. Wells, H. E. Brown, 
R. E. Morris, S. S. Peterson and others. 


«  ,.Lion Creek ....Camden County Bank. 


«  .,,Otterville...... F. E. Lander, of Clarksburg, and R. E. Potter, of Otterville, 
have opened a new bank at Otterville with $15,000 capital. 
Naee..... Odeo. 6s renew Bank; capital, $25,000. William Walton, President ; 


Mewtees,. ice-President ; James Myers, Cashier. 
N. Y...Waddington....New pea with $50,000 capital started. 


OMNI... LIMB ia dc ciscci Joseph Goldsmith and Gus Kalb will open.a private bank. 
« ..Wellington ....Home Savings Bank ; capital, $50,009 
Oan TF. . Parker. 650 cccc Bank of Parker. 


e- ..Parker.....ce¢i -, Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
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Pa.....Philadelphia.,..Mercantile National Bank; capital, $200,600. Organizers; 
- John W. Woodside, P Philip’ H Hoffman, Vv. Cc. Sweatman, . 
Frank H. Massey, and Samuel Biddle. 


» ..Pittsburgh .....Pittsburgh German-A ican Savings and Loan Association ; 





a » Sieaee. Directors: J. R. Snively, Thos. Ww. 
elsh, Jr., H. eg ig T. S. Hanna, Henry E. yh 
Steffier, W. neg Lincoln, C. B. Wood, 


Texas. Brady.......... Merchants Exchange & Collection Bank. 
«  ..Galveston......Gulf City Trust Co. ; a ee capital, ogee. Dy age “mer Jn. 





Moore, Wm. t, Chas. Laskar, P 
Barry. ‘ 
Wis....Cashton........ Exchange Bank. 
« .,sheboygan.....New bank opened. 
ee Ss See Peoples Bank of Halifax (Branch). 





+ 
. 
> 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize .Vatzonal Banks have been filed 
with the Comptroller of the Currency during May, 1 


GA..... Waycross,......First National Bank, by J. F. Wadley and associates. 


i ae eee First National Bank, by C. A. Tubbs and associates. 

MINN... Barnesville..... First National Bank, by Charles R. Oliver and associates. 

N. J.... Belvidere ...... Warren County National Bank, by Geo. F. Young and 
associates, 

N. Y.... Wellsville...... Citizens National Bank, by William J. Ridsastonn: Belmont, 


Y., and associates. 


N.C....Wilmington....The National Bank of Wilmington, by Jas. H. Chadbourn, Jr., 
and associates. 


FA veces Philadelphia....Mercantile National. Bank, by John W. Woodside and 
associates, 
Wis....Manitowoc..... National Bank of Manitowoc, by L. D. Moses, Ripon, Wis., 


and associates. 





9 
. 
? 

, 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. ‘ 
(Continued from May No., page 879.) 





ARIZ...Tempe......... Bank of Tempe reported closed. 7 
ARK....Little Rock....Parker & Cates succeeded by Parker, Ewing & Co., same 
correspondents. : 


Conn... Mystic.........First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Fia....Orlando........First National Bank authorized to resume business. 


To een R. U. Thomason reported discontinued. 
IDAHO. .Moscow........ Moscow Savings Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
BAS. 5 (RMR Vinita ais 0s Farmers & Merchants National Bank title changed to Galva 
First National Bank. 
2-5 ie Mc ovis First National ne into volun ] - 
oercsiaein ceeded by National Bank of Hier ag spicata tas 
S -' cos neces . Viola Bank reported closed. 


Iowa...Benton ........ — Exchange Bank succeeded by McKnight’s Exchange 
nk, - ! 


»  ..Defiance,......Bank of Defiance sold out to Security Bank. 
Dikvesterenst Bank of Milo sold out to Citizens Bank. 














1894. ] CHANGES, ; DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 959 


Kan... .Cheney eee ..Citizens Bank (Walker & Sweet) now A. W. Sweet & Son pro- 


prietors. 
# ..eColumbus..... Bank of H. R. Crowell succeeded by J. E. Tutton, 
«  ,.Courtland ....,Bank of Courtland reported closed. 
@ ... «eMUlNB0N.,..5..% Bank of Cullison reported closed. 
«  ,,Cunningham...New Bank of Cunningham reported closed. 
e ..Eskridge....... Farmers & Traders Bank reported closed. 
»  ,,Fulton.........Bank of Fulton incorporated. 
« ..Pierceville...... G. W. Wight reported closed. 
«  ,.Salina..........American National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
succeeded by National Bank of America. 
« ..Sedgwick.... .Sedgwick City Bank now Sedgwick State Bank, incorporated. 
e ..Spearville...... Ford County Bank reported closed. 
i WN chica ds State National Bunk reported suspended. 
KY...-.Fulton........ . Farmers Tobacco Bank reported closed. 
MicH...Ironwood...... Peoples Savings Bank succeeded by Peoples Banking Co., 


same officers. 


«  ..Mt. Pleasant....Exchange Bank (Dusenbury, Nelson bead Co.) succeeded by Ex- 
change Savings Bank, incorporated 


MINN... Monticello...... Citizens Bank succeeded by Citizens State Bank, incorporated. 
ee er i — reported closed, succeeded by Citizens State 
an 
«  ,. Twin Valley....Bank of Twin Valley reported closed. 
S36 WOMEReb be o has Wells Bank (W. F. Myers) sold out to Frederic E. Watson. 
Miss.... Bolton......... Hinds County Bank succeeded by Crook, Gaddis & McLaurin 
-» incorporated, 
ee ee Hopkins....... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
«  ..Maryville...... Nodaway Valley Bank incorporated, same officers and corre- 
spondents, 
ORR sc ctcvas First National Bank in hands of receiver. 


Mont... Boulder Valley..First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, suc- _ 
ceeded by Bank of Boulder. 3 


NeEB....Bellwood...... Platte Valley Bank succeeded by Platte Valley State Bank, 
incorporated, same officers. 
«  ..Fairfield........First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, suc- 
ceeded by Citizens Bank. 


» ..Gothenburg....Bank of Gothenburg reported liquidating. 


#  .,Omaha........American Loan & Trust Co. in hands of receiver. 
« ..Stockville... ;. Citizens State Bank reported closed. 
Fs ARG vein .-E. M. Johnston & Co. succeeded by Church & Hill. 
ORE....Pendleton...... National Bank of Pendleton reported suspended. 
e .,Portland....... Bank of Albina succeeded by Geo. W. Bates & Co. 
PAs: ssc Ons oe Peoples Bank succeeded by Peoples National Bank, 
R. I.... Providence..... Bank a — Loan & Trust Co. title changed to Union 
rust Co. 


Texas..Chico......... Chico Bank closed. 
*  ,.Denison.... .- First National. Bank reported in liquidation. 


P .. Petersburgh.. ees & Dunn reported closed. 


« ,.,Richmond.... +» Merchants & Planters Savings Bank will be succeeded by Metro- 
politan Bank. 


WasH..Fairhaven...... Bank of Fairhaven discontinued. 

« . ..¥Tacoma,,;'..... Traders, Bank reported closed. 

#  ..Tacoma........State Savings Bank reported insolvent. 
Wis....Washburn .;..Bauk of Washburn succeeded by First National Bank. 


- 
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5. Be a. Gimived) | . * +4 : ee 
| Agency im New Vork.—5? William St., Messrs. Henry Hague pee cakes Harris, Je Agents . 
Pag ea , Bank of New York, N. B. A.; Boston, Mer: 


| Nova seernees and New Branswiek.— Bank of Nova Scotis and Merchants 
“British Caiman cak of British Columbia. 
A CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


- Antters of Credit issued, available in China, Japan, and other foreign countries. 





HEAD \ OF FICE, TORONTO, 
Paid-up ‘Capital, $6,000,000, Rest, $1 ,100,000. 
DIRECTORS, — | 3 


JOnN I DAVIDSON, Bees heap 
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AMERICAN 
Bank Note Company, 


78 ro 86 TRINITY PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 
(U\s3m Business Founded 1796 «<- 





ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 


L NOTES, SHARE OnE Aue CATES. E 
Foun RAFTS, ERRMENTS 7 r. BXOHANGE, ue 
STAMPS, &c., in the PR 
FROM STEEL ped apaeaage 
With SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS to PREVENT COUNTERFEITING. 
SAFETY COLORS. SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work Executed in Fireproof Buildings. 

LITHOGRAPHIC AND TYPE PRINTING. 

BAILWAY TICKETS OF IMPROVED STYLES. 
Shew Oards, Labels, Calendars. 





THE 


Fourth National Bank 


OF THE 


[CITY OF NEW YORE, 


14 Nassau Street, Cor. Pine St. 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, $6,000,000. 





Wants Business Based on Balances 
and Responsibility. 





J. EDWARD SIMMONS, President. 
Corngetivus N. Briss, Vice-President. 
JamMEs G. CANNON, Vice-President. 
C. ‘H. Parrzrson, Cashier. 
d. A. Hrutngr, Asst. Cashier.’ 





BANKERS 


|NATIONAL BANK, 


Chica, Itinois. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Soltcets Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Merchants and Man- 





. | ufacturers. 


COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
Correspondence Invited. 





Deposits, July 12, 1898, $1,588,980. 
w Feb. 28, 1894, $3,251,981. 


OFFICERS: 
E, S. LACEY, President, 
tet troller of the Currency. 
EY, Oa” tet setae, 
me Pre. Aim soo Rnchanat at’l Bank, Chicago. 
GEURGE S. 3 LORD vd Ml wena ae 
anv C. CRAFT, hier, 
Late Actin Assistant t Treasurer U. S., Chicago. 
J. C. McNA N, Assistant Cashier 
Late State Boake Pecceee for Nebraska. 
FRANK P. JUDSON, 2d Asst. Cashier, 





GILMAN, SON & 66. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BANKERS, 


No 62 CEDAR STREET, 


NEW YORK, 











il 





UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 45 & 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
810,000,000. 





This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court and is authorized to act as guar- 
dian, trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


hich may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five ‘ane notice, tof will be entitled to in- 
terest for the whole time they may remain with 
the Company. 
Administrators or Trustees of Es- 
and Benevolent Institutions, and 
find this Company a convenient 
money. 






JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, 24 Vice President. 
H. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
L. G. HAMPTON, Assistant See. 





THE 


First NATIONAL BANK. 


Cor. Monroe and Dearborn Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Capital, $3,000,000. 
Surplus, $3,000,000, 


Liman J. Gags, President. 
JamEs B. Forean, Vice-President. 
RicnarpD J. STREET, Cashier. 
Houtmes Hoes, Asst. Cashier. 
FRANK E, Brown, 2d Asst. Cashier. 


A regular Banking Business transacted. For- 
Exchange, all classes Investment Bonds, 
(viz.: U_ 8S. Bonds, City of Chicago, Cook County 
end Park Bonds) bought and sold. Circular Let- 
ters of Credit issued for Travelers’ Use. available 
in any part of the world. Collections carefully 
meee and promptly accounted for on moderate 


cos 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS IN BASEMENT. 


‘Union trast Company 


OF NEW YORK, — 
No. 80 Broadway. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $4,274,771. 


Authorized to act as Executor, Administra- 
tor, Guardian, Receiver, or Trustee, and is 


A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR MONEY. 


Accepts the transfer agency and registry of 
stocks, and acts as Trustee of mortgages of 
corporations, 

Allows interest on deposits, which may be 
made at any time and withdrawn on five days’ 
notice with interest for the whole time they 
remain with the company. 

For. the convenience of depositors this com- 
pany also opens current accounts subject, in 
accordance with its rules, to check at sight, 
and allows interest upon the resulting daily 
balances, Such checks pass through the 
Clearing-house. 


EDWARD KING, PRESIDENT. 


CORNELIUS D. WOOD, 
JAS. H. OGILVIE, 


Auc. W. KELLEY, Secretary. 
J. V. B. THAYER, Assistant Secretary. 








VICE-PRESIDENTS, 





Drexel, Morgan & Co., 


43 WALL STREET Cor. of BROAD, 
NEW YORK. 





DREXEL & CoO., 
Corner 5th and Chestnut Sts., PHrLapBLPHIA. 


DREXEL, HARJES & Cco., 
$1 Boulevard Haussmann, Parm. 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers available in all parts.of the world. 











ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF . 


Messrs. J: S: MORGAN & CO., 
Ho. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDOM 





ENTRANCE ON DEARBORN STREET. 


Tien 


a 








te hit 


THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ESTABLISHED. IN 18386, . 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER’IN 1840. 


Paid-up Capital, - - - #£1,000,000 Sterling 
London Office, 3 Clements Lane, Lombard St., 3B. C. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
on H. BRODIE, Eso, GASPARD FARRER, Eso. HENRY 1B KENDALL, Eso. 
. CATER $9. RICHARD H., GLYN, Eso. FREDERICK LUBBOCK, Eso. 
NRY R. tAR ER, Eso. EDW. ARTHUR HOARE, Eso. J. J. KINGSFORD, Eso 
GEO. DUNBAR WHATMAN. (i 
Secretary, A. G. WALLIS, Esq. 


Bankers, THE BANK OF ENGLAND; Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 


ACENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. , 
New York, (52 Wall St.,) W. LAWSON and F. BROWNFIELD. 
San Francisco, (124 Sansom St.,) H. M. J. McMICHAEL and J. C. WELSH. 
DOMINION OF tetas 4 
Quepec—MONTREAL, QUEBEC. A ScoTra—HALIFAX. 
Ontario—OTTAWA, TORONTO, KINGSTON HAMILTON: BRANTFORD, PARIS, LONDON, 
New Brunswick—ST. JOHN, FREDERICTON. BaertisH Cotumsta—VICTORIA, VANCOUVER, 
ManitosBA—WINNIPEG, BRANDUN. 
General Manager, R. R. GRINDLEY. Assistant General Manager, H. STIKEMAN. 
Inspector, E. STANGER. 
—COMMERCIAL CREDITs— 
Issued for use in Europe, China, o East and West Indies; the Brazils 
and the River Plate, Etc. 


OIROULAR NOTES issued in Pounds Sterling, available in All Parts of the World. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No. 191 BROADWAY, 





























Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $1,000,000 
WILLIAM P, ST. JOHN, President. 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, Cashier. JAMES V. LOTT, Asst. Cashiv- 





ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - - 2 - $1,500,000. 
Buy and sell United States Bonds and make Transfers and Exchanges of Bonds in 
Washington without additional charge. 











Receive Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Indi- 
 - viduals on Favorable Terms, and will be pleased to meet or cor- 


respond with those who contemplate making changes or 
opening new accounts. 





H. W. CANNON, Presipenr. 
wM. HH, PORTER, Vice-President, J.T. MILLS, Jr., Cashier. 
C. C. SLADE, Asst, Cashier. 











HON. JNO. F. DILLON. NEW YORK. 

















MANICIPAL BeNBS 























‘STREET RAILWAY BONDS 


W. J. HAYES & SONS, 


BANKERS, 





40 and 42 Wall Street, . New York. 
311 and 313 Superior St., 7 Exchange Place, 
CLEVELAND. BOSTON. 
COUNSEL: 


STOREY & THORNDIKE, BOSTON, 
Cc. B. WOOD, CHICACO. 
SQUIRE, SANDERS & DEMPSEY, 
WILLIAMSON & CUSHING, CLEVELAND. 














INDEX TO CARDS, | 


JUNE, 1894. 





Ferms for Bankers’ Cards, on pages following this Index. 


ONE PAGE SPACE...... Turner Monrus, $40. _..... Six Monrns; $75. ...... ¥BAR, $126. 
HALF “ eee ere™ “ e WB <t 5 cyehens . sf eee 008 75. 
QUARTER “..... * “ OES ASE “ aE “ 4Q. 


PAYABLE ON FIRST PUBLICATION. 


Rates for Cover pages, and other SPECIAL PLACES furnished on application, 





BANKS, BANKERS AND FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


PAGE. NAME, PLACE. NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT. 
8 W. R. Rison & Co ....... .- Huntsville .....Ala.....Bank of America. 
i, Bankers’ National Bank ...Chicago....... Ills. ....Chase National Bank. 
ii, First National Bank ........ mS eeeauewe ots Fourth National Bank. 
C. National Bank of Illinois..... ‘  ..... cc. .Mercantiie National Bank. 
SD Bhs Sis ks Pode acs eis cde Re wetnan ‘¢ ....237 La Salle Street. 
10 Trust Co. of America. . os RR on ecaes Kan. 
7 John Munroe & Co.......... Boston.........Mass...John Munroe & Co. 
iv W. J. Hayes & Sons....... sabes Neo ee ‘¢ ..American Exch. Nat. Bank. 
8 Security Bank of Minnesota. .Minneapolis....Minn,.. Bank of New York, N. B. A. 
C. American Exchange Bank...St. Louis....... Mo. ..Bank of N. Y., N. B. A. 
iv, W. J. Hayes & Sons......... Cleveland..... {Os ave. American Exch. Nat. Bank. 
fi, Drexel @ Co... ccccewdiess Philadelphia ....Pa..... Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
7 Fort Pitt National Bank..... Pittsburgh .... ‘* ..... Chemical National Bank. 
7 N. Holmes & Sons.......... “ cos Ue GRY... 5. SS em 
8 Planters’ National Bank......Richmond.... .Va.....Mechanics’ National Sank. 
10 Virginia Trust Co.........-.--. at genens a hans 
iii, Bank British North America. Montreal. canon P,. Q...Agency 52 Wall. 
1o Bank of Montreal............ soe eee ** oy Agency 59 & 61 Wall. 
7 Guarantee Co. of N. America. Se eee a pe ate *¢ ... Agency 111 Broadway. 
C. Merchants’ Bank of Canada.. iO cedesce pe cdeeeey OL Wa 
12 Bank of Hamilton.......... Hamilton ...... Ont... Fourth National Bank. 
@. Canadian Bank Commerce...Toronto........ ‘* ,...16 Exchange Place. 
11 Imperial Bank of Canada.... “ ........ ‘* ....Bank of Montreal, 59 Wall. 
12 Bank of Nova Scotia........ Halifax.........N. S....Bank of New York, N. B. A. 
12 Merchants’ Bank of Halifax.. “ ......... ‘ ...Chase National Bank. 
iii, Bank British North America.London ........ Eng....Agency, 52 Wall. 
ii, J. S. Morgan & Co.... ..... WA ¢eeninhs ‘¢ ..-Drexel, Morgan & Co, 
ii, Drexel, Harjes & Co........ PME i. bic France. Drexel, Morgan & Co. 


_ 10 Jordaan, Cohen & Wennink. ‘‘  ........ ‘“‘ Chemical National Bank. 
7 Munroe & Co.............- is Shaws ‘¢ .John Munroe & Co. 











INDEX TO CARDS. 






























BANKS, BANKERS AND FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Pace. | NEW YORK CITY. 


iii Bank of British North America........+ sescceceses+52 Wall Street. 


z0 Bank of Montreal... 2... ccs ccssccsiccscccccccs ooeeeee5Q & 61 Wall Street. 
0. Canadian Bank of Commerce..... LOSE ERAT EON ES 16 Exchange Place. 
ii}-tceee Siasemal BOGOR s . ii. kc0k occ hccdwecwebccsvéecs 15 Nassau Street 
ee We De Se ree reir TtT rT rer POPPE OTe 10 Wall Street. 
ii Drexel, Morgan & Co....... eboebh vice bvethive dec bets Wail and Broad‘Streets. 
Emerson McMillin & Co. (back cover)....,....5 sees 40 Wall Street. 
i Fourth National Bank... ...... is ccc cect ccccccccccce 14 Nassau Street. 
SS TE EE And ik s'b:b. vo aw eke ids bls cggbnsévstanes 62 Cedar Street. 
+» Guarantee Co. of North America..........cccesecees 111 Broadway. 
iy Hayes.& Sons, W. J......csceess- pecdkenhscusas kee .-40 & 42 Wall Street. 
tii Mercantile National Bank... .........sccocsscccccvesens 191 Broadway. 
CO. Merchants’ Tank of Canada... 2.02... .,. aps.,99eccece 61 Wall Street. 
PU ON CPO. Soebscciccas soca Seeesnninannions 32 Nassau Street. 
1r New York Life Insurance & Trust Co..........++++++52 Wall Street. 
Sih, IE EUS 3c caccccccccecéss oSnevonevace 4t Wall Street. 
I iiss ok Sele ee alec 6 ocean abel 80 Broadway. 
ii United States Trust Co........ cist Atchd james » «6-45 & 47 Wall Street. 
SE Ry ee tne a kehiwd eae cleud -33 Wall Street. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
13 Addressed Envelopes... ....-sccecseece oA 66 bids 233 Broadway. 
i American Bank Note Co..........cc.ceeee -.-.78 to 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. 
8 Banker’s Magazine, Bound Volumes........ oe +233 Broadway. 
9 Banker’s Almanac & Register (front cover) . éaanpa 233 Broadway, N. Y. 
12 Beach’s Interest Tables....... Neer i MRM 233 Broadway, N. Y. 
14 Books for Bankers and Others....... ..- oseeee +233, broadway, N. Y. 


13 Chrome Steel Works (Sa/¢ and Vault Steel)......Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10 Daniel on Negotiable Instruments... ......,......233 Broadway. 


RG SUE, FIN Blas oak ccevccsccs savonacsite see. Louisville, Ky. 
eM son cic c ckscmivpevene o+e+ 00233 Broadway. | 
9 National Safety Paper........ caidas etka i «+ eeeXLO-112 Nassau'Street, N. ¥ 
17 Pope Manufacturing Co. (Bicycles)...... .....+++Boston, Mass. 

13 Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables ives cea -233 Broadway. 

13 School Bonds for Sale............... SGsesva van Gallup, New Mexico. 


15. Sears & White, Stationers, etc wei oi wclsoact 0 sepia Street, New York. 
10 Stock Tables.....+ssseeeeeees pitch sack »++eeee233 Broadway, N. Y. 














John Munroe & Co. 


32 Nassau STREET, 4 Post Orrice Square, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers’ Use 
‘Abroad Against Cash or Satisfactory 
Guaranty of Re-payment. 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN AND ZURICH. 
Credits Opened and Payments made by Cable. 


Paris House=Munroe & Co. 


FORT PITT NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Capital, - “ - : = $200,000 











Surplus, = ys SEE a uy 100,000 
Undivided Profits, . . - 80,500 
D. LEET WILSON, President. ANDREW W. HERRON, Cashier. 


- AOOOUNTS SOLICITED. SPEOIAL ATTENTION GIVEN OOLLEOTIONS. 
New York Correspondent—CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 





ESTABLISHED 1822. 


N. HOLMES & SONS, 


BANKERS, 
PITTSBURCH, PENNA. 








Prompt attention paid to Collections. 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP., 


THE GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The Original Company. Established 1872. 


Assets and Resources, . * - $1, 148,638.00 
Deposit with Insurance Dept. U.S., ~- 200,000.00 
Head Office: MONTREAL. ' 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, Presivent ano Manacina Dinecron. 
U. 8. Branches: . New York, D. J. Tompki 111 Broadway ; Boston, G 
8t.; en Ph a AF. Sabine, 806 Waluut St: ut 


obn R. Prayn, The Templ iladelphia, 


- 
ee Va... Pleasants & Co., 1111 Main St. isvillé, Clinton 
; “4 , F. C. Case, 117 N. 3d St.; a Soa tte a 828 S churol ste 





i 














THE SECURITY BANK- OF MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
GAPITAL, - ~- $1,000,000.00, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - - $600,000.00. 
¥. A. Cuamper.arn, President; Henny M. Knox, Vice-President; E. F. MzEankxe, 2d Vice-President; 
Pzgry Harrison, Cashier; Taomas F. Hurixy, Asst. Cashier. | 
Liberal terms extended to accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants and others. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL BUSINESS INTRUSTED TO US. : 
Cellections made on all parts of the Northwest, and on most favorable terms, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


THE PLANTERS’ NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Capital, ” o $300, 000.00. 
Surplus,- = = 625,000.00. 
Undivided Profits, - 40,000.00—4. — 


J. B. PACE, PRESIDENT. RICH’D H. SMITH, CASHIER. 


This Bank will stake Collections on all accessible points in the United States and 
remit promptly. 


New YORK CORRESPONDENTS NATIONAL PARK BANK AND MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK. 

















oY. R. Rxson. ESTABLISHED 866, A. L, Rison, 


W. R. RISON & CO., BANKERS 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Collections made on all accessible points, with Prompt Returns. 








Correspond with and Refer to: 
THE BANK OF AMERICA, New York. 


A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


Bound volumes of Zhe Banker's Magazine should be in 
every Bank, for reference. : 

It is a history of banking in the United States for the 
last forty-six years, with decisions of our Courts in numerous 
tases, any one of which may repay thecost. Price $6.50 per 
volume, bound in half more co. Price for full set may :be 


had on application. 
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"NATIONAL SAFETY ‘PAPER. * 
PREVENTS THE RAISING OF CHECKS: DRAFTS; &e. 


THE ONLY SURE PROTECTION KNOWN. 








From the Official Report of American Bankers’ Association : CA 

_ .. “Various: schemes to prevent alterations have been devised. Different kinds of writing 
inks claiming to be unalterable, various printed tints, and a great number of PUNCHING 
MACHINES—upon thorough trial all have failed at some points to meet the case. _ fhe only 
sure means of protection found so far is the National Safety Paper.” 


From the Banker’s Magazine: 

_ “The National Safety Paper is the only sure form of protection. As a Safet r it 
is used and indorsed by many of the largest banks. We see its use increasing, aud gee it 
came into use there has not been a single case of successful alteration upon the National 
Safety. This should be the very best commendation to all interested—to use the only sure 
protection known.” 





Note.—Write distinctly, and with good black ink, directly on the 
surface of the ‘‘ National Safety Paper,” and not upon fine printed lines or 
other foreign color printed thereon, and the writing cannot be altered 
without immediate detection. Ask your Stationer for it. 


AUGUSTINE SMITH & CoO., 
tro & 112 Nassau St., New York. 








~The Banker's Almanac and Register. 


July Edition, 1894. 


Containing full and carefully corrected Lists of 

Tae Nationa, Banks. Stare Bangs and Private Bangers of the Untrev Srarss, the Presi- 
dent, Cashier and Capital of each bank, and Correspondents of all. 

Lists of Bangtne Pornts for towns having no banks.  Lisr or Fortien Bin Drawers. 

The Bangs and Bankers of Canapa ana of the principal cities of Evrorz, Mexico, CENTRAL 
and Sour America, the East and Wzst Inpts, and other countries. 

The Savines Bangs, Trust Companies, and Sare Deposrt Compantes of the Unirep Srarza, 

The Dmecrors of the Banks of New York City, and the principal cities of the United States. 

The principal Stock-Brokers of New York City. 

ALPHABETICAL Lists of Casters and Assistant Cashiers in the United States and Territories. 

Creare Houses of the United States and their Officers. With various Statistica, TasLes. 

-A Summary ot the brrarest Laws, the Laws or Grack on Stent Brits, the StaruTes oF 

Lanration, Lecat Horrpays, Inso.vanoy anp AssicnmEnts in each of the States. 

The Number of Banxs and Banxers in each State and Territory of the United States. 

List or RELIABLE AtTorNers, United States and C 


EDITED BY ALBERT 8. BOLLES. 


The Bawgzr’s ALMANAC AND ReaisTer is issued in January and July. Price, fora single 
copy of either edition, Four Dollars. Yearly Subscription, Seven Dollars. | : 

Monthly Lists of New Banks, Projected Banks, Closed Banks, Liquidating 
were ct of Officers, Failures, etc., furnished without extra charge to yearly 
subscri on : 


ly. 
The Banker’s Almanac and Register appears with a complete list of places which 
have no banks, and the nearest king towns to then: to which collections may be sent. These 


additions have been conveniently arranged for use. and yet without disturbing the order of ~he 











r 
lists, d thoroughly corrected to date of issue. 
| Forty-one years of an Soavrabie career, which has given The Banker’s Almanac and 
Register an established and unassailable reputation, is a sufficient guaranty of the pains takea 
to insure its accuracy and completeness. | 
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937 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


807 Kansas Avenue, 
Topeka, Kas. 


H. ©. SPEER, BANKER, 


DEALER IN 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND WARRANTS, 
CORPORATION STOCKS AND BONDS. | 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES OF ASCERTAINED STRENGTH 


AND LEGALITY are offered to investors in sums to 
suit the needs of purchasers. 





Bank oF MontrEAL 


(EsTABLISHED 1818.) 


Capital Paid in, $12,000,000 Gold. 
Surplus, - - 6,000,000 Gold. 
Hon. Sir DONALD A. SMITH, President. 
E. 8S. CLOUSTON, Gen’l Mgr. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Nos. 59 & 61 WALL STREET. 
WALTER WATSON, 
t agents 











R. Y. HEBDEN, 
S. A. SHEPHERD, 


Buy and sell Sterling and Continental Exchange 
and Cable fers ; : wn and 
any rt of the 
Wi ; issu and aie ollections in, 
Chicago and throughout the Dominion of Canada. 


London Office, No. 22 Abchurch Lane. 
UNITED STATES BONDS 


Anp Savincs BANK INVESTMENTS, 











BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


Redmond, Kerr & Co., 


BANKERS, 
41 Wall Street, New York. 





The Trust Company of America 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000. 


Orrices : Crawford Building, ink Biook, ; Provident 
Building, Philadelphia ; Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans negotiated. Manotel and 

Corporate Bonds Bc Bought and Sold. 
Managers have over twenty years’ experience. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 





John H. Davis & Co., 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 
Orders for Stocks and Bonds ence at all 
ge non ay given to supplying gic 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 





Jordaan, Cohen & Wennink, 
BANKERS, 


PARIS, 


23 Boulevard des Italiens. 








R. T. Wilson & Co. 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
33 Wall Street, New York. 





Vircinia [Rust Co., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
CAPITAL - - = $500,000. 


Authorized by law to act as Executor, Admin- 
istrator, Committee, Guardian, Trustee, Receiver, . 
Fiscal and Transfer Agent, and as Registrar of 
stocks and bonds; is a legal depository for Trust 
Funds and for moneys paid into Court. 

Investments made in safe and reliable interest- 


ga tae 3 Southern securities and first mortgages on 


roved real esta tate) in cities. 
J. B. PACE, President. 
JOHN MORTON, 


Mann 8. QUARLES, 
Sec'y & Treasurer. 


Vice-President. 





DANIEL ON NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


New (Fourth) Edition, Revised, Improved, and Materially Enlarged. 


In two 


extra large vols., containing nearly 2,100 pages. 








¥Yrice, $12.00, net, or $12.6GO, delivered. 
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‘THE NEW YORK’ 
LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. 


No. 52 Wall Street. 








CHARTERED IN (830. 





Grants Annuities. 
Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 
Manages Property as Agent for the owners. 
Allows interest on deposits payable after ten days’ notice. 
Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees and Money in Suit. 





TRUSTEES. 
Jas. P. KeRNocHAN, Henry PaRisH, CHARLEs F. SourHmaypD, HEw.tett ScuDDER, 
Wu. C. SoHERMERHORN, James A. RoosEVELT, RUTHERFURD STUYVESANT, HENRY C. HULBERT, 
RoBERT GOELET, FrEeDERIc W. Stevens, Wri11am W. Astor, Henry A. C. TAYLOR, 
Wri E. Donaz, GzorGcse A. Ropstns, FREDERIC BRONSON, C. O. D. IsELIN, 
CHARLES E. STRONG, STUYVESANT F'sH, Epmuunp L. BAYLizgs, W. EmLEN RooOsEVELT, 


CHARLES G. THOMPSON, LUDLOW THOMAS, Grorece 8S. Bowporn, H.VAN RENSSELAER KENNEDY. 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER, 
HENRY PARISH, President, WALTER KERR, 2d Vice-President, 
HENRY PARISH, Jr., Secretary. GEORGE M. CORNING, Ass’t Secretary. 





[MPERIAL BANK OF (CANADA. 


Capital authorized, $2,000,000. Capital paid up, $1,950,790. Rest, $1,100,385. 


DIRECTORS. 
H. 8. HOWLAND, PRESIDENT. T. R. MERRITT, Vice-PresieEnr. 
WM. RAMSAY. T. R. WADSWORTH. ROBERT 3.:9FRAY. HUGH RYAN. 
T. SUTHERLAND STAYNER. 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO. 


D. R. WILKIE, Cashier. B. JENNINGS, Assistant Cashier. E. HAY, Inspector. 


BRANCHES IN ONTARIO.—Essex, Frnrevus, ag INGERSOLL, NIAGARA Faris, Port CoLBoRNR, 
Sr. Ca Sauut Sts. Marre, St. THomas, WELLAND, WoopsTock. Rat PorTAGcE. 




















‘Hea seg Bae ce Cor. WELLINGTON STREET AND LEADER 

TORONTO. 7 YONGE AND ran STREETS. 
ng LOOR 

meme IN NORTH-WEST. —WINNIPEG, Man.; BRANDON, Man.; Portage LA Pram, Man.; Cai- 

x, Alba.; Prince ALBERT, Sask.; EpMonton, Aiba. 


AGENTS one CORRESPONDENTS. 


CGANADA--Bank of Montreal and Branch 
GREAT BRITAIN—Lloyd’s Bank it nh Manchester & ig bend og District  Reaing Oc - (Limited). 





UNITED STATES—New Yore—Ba uTtH—First N: 
Burrato—Bank of Bu Pon ceaieati Farmers’ & Mechanics 
Boston—N. Bank of oe yp National Bank. 
Cuicaco—First National Bank. St. Paut—Second Aeeonel Bank. 





Detroit—Detroit National Bank, 





SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT .—Interest allowed at Current Rates. 
COLLECTIONS made and accounted for on day of payment. 
MUNICIPAL, and other DEBENTURES Bought and Sold 


DEALERS IN STERLING EXCHANGE. 
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BAN K OF HAMILTON. 


Capital (All Paid), - - - $1,250,000 
Reserve Fund, - . ' - - 650,000 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, CANADA. 7 
J. TURNBULL, Cashier. H. S. STEVEN, Assistant Cashier. 





BRANCHES: nt se 
Allisto Georgetown Hamilton, East End Milton Port a 
Rerlin, ' Sane. Listowel, ” Orangeville, Simcoe, | Wingham. 


Chesley, Hamilton, Barton St., Lucknow, Owen Sound. 


t tates: new Josk--Woar® National Rg oi gas Hanover National 
Correspondents in Daite ed Sta 2 alo: Detroit Detrelt 


Bank ; n— on 
National Bank. Chicago—Union National Bank “Kansas Cite Nationsl E Bank of Commerce. 
Correspondents in Great Britain: National Provincial Bank of England [Ltd]. 
Col:ections effected at all of the Dominion of Canada at lowest rates. Careful attention 
given and prompt returns e. Savings Banks at all offices. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA: 


(INCORPORATED 1832.) 
Capital, $1,500,000. - - .* . Reserve Fund, $1,200,0¢c0 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN ei PRESIDENT ADAM BURNS, Vice-Presr 
R. B. SEETON. " JAIRUS HART, JOHN Y. PAYZA ANT. 


HEAD onvion. HALIFAX, N. 8S. THOMAS FYSHE, Cashier, 


N Scoti MHERST. pompeease : 

ova otia.—A ANNAPOLIS BRIDGETOWN DIGBY NTVILLE, 

LIVER POO NEW GLASGOW, NORTH SYDNEY, OXFORD, PICT 

WESTVILLE” _ to Stellarton), YARMOUTH. OU, STEL LLARTON, 

In New Brunswick.—CAMPBELLTON, CHATHAM, FREDERICTON, MONCTO 
NEWCASTLE E sr ANDREWS (Sub. to St. Stephen), ST. JOHN, ST, STEPHEN, SUSSEX’ 

In Prince Edward Isiand.—CHARLOTTETOWN, SUMMERSIDE. 7 

In Quebec.—MONTREAL. 

Im United States.—CHICAGO, Iil., H. C. McLeod, Mgr.. and Alex. Robertson, Asst, Mgr. 

rm West Indies.—KINGSTON, faimnica. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dominion of Canada.—Merchants’ Bank of Canada and Branches ; Bank ank of British Columbia. 
t Britain.—London—Royal Bank of Scotland. Scotland—Royal Bank of Scotland and Branches. 
Soelieniions,—Usies Bank of Newfoundland. 8 
8t. Pierre.—Miquelon—La Banque des Iles St. Pierre et Miquelon. 
United States.—New York—Bank of New York, N. B, A. | Boston—Merchants’ National Bank, San 
Francisco—Bank of British Columbia. 


THE MERCHANTS’ BANK OF HALIFAX, 


Capital Paid-up, $1,100,000. Reserve Fund, $600,000, | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS E. KENNY, M. P., President. THOMAS RITCHIE, Vice-President. 
M. DWYER. H. G. BAULD. WILEY SMITH. Hon. H. H. FULLER, M. L. C. 


Head Office, HALIFA X, Nova Scotia, 
D. H. DUNCAN, Cashier. ~ W. B- TORRANCE, Asst. Cashier. 


MONTREAL BRANCH, E. L. PEASE, Manager. 
West End, cor. N. Dame & Seigneur Sts. 
AGENCIES. 
In Nova Scotia—Antigonish ; Bridgewater ; Guysborough ; Lontonderts ; Lenenbure ; Maitland ; 
Hants Co. ; Pictoa ; Port "Hawkesbury, Cc. B.:: Sydney, c. 8B ; Truro; o "Weymouth. 
In New Brunswick—Batharst ; Dorchester ; Fredericto n; Kingston, Kent  Monstoné ; New- 
castle ; Sackville ; Woods tock. 
In Prince Edward Island—Charlottetown; Summerside. gta 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
New Tore Chase National Bank. Boston—National Hide and Leather Bank. Ontario 
Qucbeo—Morehants’ Bank of anese. Newfoundland—Union Bank of Newfound- 
cond. London, England—Bank of Scotland. Paris, France—Credit Lyonnais. Ham- 
tlton, Bermuda—Bank of rw ow & Nay 


COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO AND REMITTED FOR ON LOWEST TERMS. 
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SECURE BANK: VAULTS, BONDS FOR SALE, 


hte te 
“=. 











Genuine Welded Chrome Steel-and Iron,| The Gallup School District, of 
Round and Flat Bars, and 5-ply Plates and Angles for Gallup, New Mexico, have issued 
SAPES, VAULTS. etc. School Bonds to the amount of 

Cannot be Sawed, Cut oF reo” ind Positive’ _| $7,500 (Seven Thousand Five Hun- 


CHROME STEEL WORKS, |4red Dollars,) maturing twenty 


(Sole Manufacturers in the United States), years after date, with interest at 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. six per cent., payable semi-annu- 











ENVELOPES WITH PRINTED ADDRESSES < ally at the Hanover National Bank, 
To all the NATIONAL BANKS in the U. £.1| New York. 


Aways Reapy ror Immepiate Detivery, : . ; 
Price, $15 per Set, about ut 3;700-—Sise, 623%, while, For further particulars apply to 


ADDRESSED EN\ ENVELOPES. 


National Banks about 
Sete Beaks Ste ioviag Bate ee W. A. GOVETT, 
Banks and Banke Canada, about 6s0. 
_ FRIOH, $6.60 PRE THOUSAND, SIZE AS ABOVE. GALLUP, 


Furnished at once, or on short notice. 


Each set is tho cusughty collated before deli HI 
the new banks at the time of ordering being i inchided. NEW MEXICO. 


HOMANS PUBLISHING C0., 283 Broadway, New York. - 

















Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables, Etc. 


A BOOK FOR 


Bankers, Brokers, Insurance Companies, Discount Clerks, 
Bookkeepers and Accountants Generally. 


(Fifth Edition.) 


INTEREST at 134, 134, 134, 2, 2%, 254, 294, 3) 334s 334 394s 4 43h» 434) 434) Sr 59s 5341 SH 
634, 7, 734, 8, 9, 10 and 12 per cent. on a basis of 360 days to the year, on all amounts, for 


any time from one day to nine years. 

INTEREST at 2, 234, 3, 34, 4, 431 Ss 5¥4y 6, 634, 7, 734, 8, 9 and 10 per cent, on a basis of 365 
days to the year, on all amounts, for any time from one day to nine years. 

AVERAGING ACCOUNTS, by the simplest, quickest and easiest methods, 

STERLING EXCHANGE TABLES, by guarter cents, at any rate from $4.75 to $4.95 to the pound, 
on any amount, converting both ways. (These tables are published separately at $2.50 perf 
copy.) 

INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES.—On any amount up to $1,000,000, at 134, 2, 234, 3, 334 and 4 
per cent, But this interest may be taken more easily from the $1,000 column of the 365 
days tables, taking the number of days equal to the number of thousands of dollars. 

TimE-TELLERS.—The best and most complete extant, &c., &c., &c. 


Side indexed. Bound in cloth, with metal edges. Price, $5.00. ” : 





HOMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 233 BROADWAY. 














THE LAW RELATING TO BANK COLLECTIONS, By Auserr S. Bottes. 


The decisions relating to Bank Collections of late have been more — 


numerous. and important than on any other subject connected 
with banking.. The present work.contains a full exposition of the 
law, with references to all the decisions that have been rendered. 
The work contains 323 pages. Price, in cloth, $3.00... Full Law 
Sheep, $3.50. 

THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, Established 1846. Atsert S. Bottes, 
Editor. Monthly, $5.00 per year; single copies, 50 cents. __ 


_ THE BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER. July edition, 1893. 


Forty-second year of publication. Edited by ALBERT S. BOLLEs. 
THE BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER is issued in January and 
July. Price, for a-single copy of either edition, $4.00; yearly 
subscription, $7.00. 


PRACTICAL BANKING. A handsome book of 326 pages, filled with 
exhaustive information on the subject of banking. A practical 
work in every sense. Invaluable to bank officers and employés, 
commercial teachers and all persons who have dealings with 
banks and bankers. By Apert S. BOLLEs. — Edition. 
Price, in cloth, postpaid, $3.00. 


BANK OFFICERS: THEIR AUTHORITY, DUTY AND LIABILITY. By 


ALBERT S. Bo.tes, author of “Banks and their Depositors;” “The 
National Bank Act and its Judicial Meaning;” “Practical Bank- 
ing ;” Lecturer on Banking and Trusts in the Law Department 


of the University of the City of New York, and Editor of “ The. 


Banker’s Magazine.” This work contains 451 pages. Price, in 
cloth, $4.00; law sheep, $4.50. 

THE LAW RELATING TO BANKS AND DEPOSITORS AND BANK COL- 
LECTIONS. By Assert S. BoLtes. 554 pages, Price, in cloth, 
$4.50; full law sheep, $5.00. 7 


THE NATIONAL BANK ACT AND ITS JUDICIAL MEANING, With an~ 


Appendix, containing Official Instructions and Rules Relating to, 


the Formation and Management of National Banks, United States 
Bonds, and the Issue and Redemption of Coins and Currency. By 
ALBERT S. Bottes. Third Edition, with Supplement containing 


a review of all decisions to date. It contains 400 nae Price, in 


' cloth, $3.00; full law sheep, $3.50. 
STOCK TABLES. By Franxuw W. Lantz, A. M. Think 50. 


PUBLISHED BY HOMAKS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 









BOOKS FOR BANKERS AND OTHERS. 


' 
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Successors to EUGENE R) COLE. 





wesuretysanks,| Mercantile Stationers, 


Business Firms, 
Corporations, &c. | 
ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
lines. Complete 
outfits of first- 7 ; * 

class Stationery’ Steam Power Printers, 
for new offices 

immediately de- 


livered. LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, 


1 WILLIAM. ST., NEW YORK, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 














Manufacturing Department, 57 Broad Street. 


ENTUCKY WHISKEY 
pron meoica punroses. = @ EC) STANDARD BRANDS: 
“COON HOLLOW ”’ and “BIG SPRING’’ 


The finest made. Four Years Old, $2.50 per gallon; Six Years Old, $3.00 per gales: Eight 
Years Old, $3.50 per gallon. Nocharge for packages Old Coon Hollow (cases 12 bottles, 2 2-5 
gallons) $10.00 per case, Correspondence solicited. 


SIMON N. JONES, Second and Main, LOVISVILLE, Ky 


~The ‘National Bank Act 


Judicial Meaning, with an Appendix, 


Containing Official Instructions and Rules Relating to the 
Formation and Management of National Banks. 
United States Bonds, and the Issue and 
Redemption of Coins and Currency. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 


THIRD EDITION. | 


The work contains nineteen chapters, which treat of the powers of the Comptroller, 
Organization, Conversion, and Beginning of National Banking Associations, their Extension, 
Powers, Directors, Shareholders, Increase and Reduction of Capital, Duties of Banks as Public 
Depositaries, Regulation concerning their Circulations, Interest, Criminal Offenses, Preferen 
Dissolution and. ivership, Examination and Reports, Taxation and other matters. All the 
cases which show the meaning of the National Bank Act are noticed. The work, therefore, is 
a complete éxposition of National Banking Law to date. 

It contains 400 pages... Pricey in Gloth, $3.00 ; full law Sheep, $3.50. 




















HOMANS PUBLISHING CO., 233 BROADWAY. . 








COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 





The following list of Banks and Bankers make_ 
COLLECTIONS. 


@ Specialty - ot 7 





CALIFORNIA. 
SANTA C 


LARA, 
Santa s Clare Valle Bauk. .Cap. $250,000 
D. Henderson, Pres. od w.M. Burnop, 
Colieetions a specialty in San Jose and Santa 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. 
First National Bank 
Wm. Seeley. Pres 
O. H. Brothwell, Cash. 


ILLINOIS. 


CA 
J. Millikin & Co. 
J. Millikin. Orville B. Gorin, Cash. 


KENTUCKY. 
BOWLING GREEN 
Potter, Matlock & Co .Cap. paid in. i. 000 
dividual responsibility . . 800,000 


LOUISIAN A. 
SHREVEPORT. 
Commercial National mane... iq 
. Youree, Pres. Surp.. 
Jas. H. Ross, Cash. 


MARYLAND. 


ABERDEEN. 
-— peeping el Bank... 


R. nee Webster. Cash. 
CUMBERLAN 
Second SRE Bank 
Lloyd Lowndes, Pres. 
D. Annan, Casb. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. 
Third National Bank 2,000,000 
Moses Williams, Pres. urp.. 100,000 
F. 8. Davis, Cash. 


MICHICAN. 
ADRIAN. 


Commercial Savings Bank 
. d. Cocker, Pr Surp . .35,000 
§. Howell, Cash. 


7 MINNESOTA. 
DULUTH. 


000 
American Exchange B°k Surp. 37 375,000 
H. M. Peyton, - R. Macfarlane, V.-P. 
J. C. Hunter, Cash. W.C. Hegardt, A.-Cash. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

Farmers & nag al Savings B°k. 
Clinton Morriso Surp..270,281 

E. H. Moulton, Treas. 


00,000 
21,000 


ST. PAUL. 

National German-American Bank, 
J. W. Lusk, Pres. ,000, 
Jos. Lockey, Cash. Surp. - 100,000 

WINONA. 

First National Bank 225, 
L. C. Porter, Pres. 
E. D. Hulbert, Cash. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


HAZLEHURST. 
Merchants’ and Pianters’ Bank, 


. Millsaps, Pres. I. N.Ellis,Cash. 50,000 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS 


CITY 
Missouri ‘National Bank.. 
D. V. Rieger, Pres. 8 
R. D. Govinaten. Cash. 
MARSHALL. 
Wood & Huston Bank ...._.....100,C€00 
Geo. A. Murrell, Pres. ui’p. . 100,000 
J. P. Huston, Cash. 


-» 250,000 
urp. -6,000 





000 
Surp..75,000 ; 


110,000 } 





Fe: 


es NEW YORK. 
N atio eee 4 
a Segal Bennet ee Bank i q 
Wan EL. McComb, Cash. A 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. bie 4 
First National Bank....... . de 025,000 
Jas. M. Marvin, Pres. <0 125,000 
Wm, Hay Bockes, Cash. a> ee 


me mht og ae tion | 
ank of Syracuse........... ee one «125, - 
M. C.. Palmer, Pres. Surp. 90,000 
Fred. C, Eddy, Cash. ee 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. 
City Hall gy 
Wao. F. Dospke, Pre 
Claude Ashbroo 


OREGON. 


United States National Bank. . 250,000 
d Macleay, Exes. D..%, 854 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Southwark National a 


C. i Bel Geoke ap. 138,00 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


. Dargan, Pres. 
H. L. Chari les, Cash. 


TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE. 4 
Farmers’ and Traders® Bank. 100,000. 
- Suarp..4,600 


Love 
ag Maxwell, Jr. Cash. 
TEXA 
DENISON. S. 
ee National Bank 


. She an, Pres. 
G. L. Bl ord, Cash. 


VIRCINIA. 
LEESBURG 


People’s National Bank .........50,000 
J. D. Baker, Pres. I aay 
H. A. Thompson, Cash. Profits.. 4,06 


aia BURG. 


k, th 
8, Cas 3 
Collection facilities 
RICHMOND. “insurpassed. 
State Bank of Virginia. 
Joho 8. Ellett, Pres. 


500,000 
illiam M. Hill, Cash. Surp ..210,000 


3 WASHINGTON. 
SEATTL 


Puget ag my National ~—— pry 


J. Fu Pres » 120 
A hen ony Cash. . hear: 


WEST VIRCINIA.... 


CHARLESTON 
Kanawha National Bank. .....100,000 
Geo. S. Couch, Pres urp.. 11.000 
E. A Reid, Cath. J. F. Bedeli, Asst. Cash. 
HUNTINGTON. 
First National Bank.. 
a, L. Caldwell, Pres 
ag 3 Dimmick, Cash. 


Ww 


000 
40,000 
prof’. 9,531 





ae 


Gage 


A oramene 











mental rest and exhilaration that: comes through the 


| gentle exercise of riding a wheel—the sense of 
life and freedom that only a wheelman knows—can be. yours - 

if you will. Go thou and buy a bicycle; to learn is easy. 

Get a Columbia—of course you want. the best—and 


‘excellence of construction and finish 
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“Properties upon which. Bonds are legit 7 
ere in’ all. cases subjected to most: 
. thorough examination by ourselves,” ; 2 


3 


as ‘to intrinsic velue, legal status 
- end. earning capacity. 
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